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NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


“Over a manifold activity o aelaecati carried on in various localities according 
to the needs of the times, is p the National —— Welfare Conference, an 
organization seaong sup; pplies @ ready and well-adapted instrument for your episcopal 
ministry.”—Pope Pius 

me National Catholic Welfare Conference was organized in September, 1919. 

e N. . is a common agency acting under the authority of the bishops to 
am... the welfare of the Catholics of the country. 

It has for its incorporated purposes “unifyi coordinating and organizing the 
Catholic people of the United States in works of cieation, social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.” 

The Conference is conducted by an administrative board composed of ten arch- 
bishops and bishops aided by seven assistant bishops. 

Each department of the N. C. W. C. is administered by an episcopal chairman. 

Through the general secretary, chief executive officer of the Conference, the re- 
ports of the departments and information on the general work of the headquarters 
staff are sent regularly to the members of the administrative board. 

The administrative bishops of the Conference report annually upon their work 
to the Holy See. 

Annually at the general meeting of the bishops, detailed reports are submitted b 
the administrative bishops of the Conference oon authorization secured for the wor! 
of the coming year. 

No official action is taken by any N. C. W. ©. department without authorization 
of its episcopal chairman. 

No official action is taken in the name of the whole Conference without authoriza- 
tion and approval of the administrative board. 

It is not the policy of the N. C. W. C. to create new organizations. 

It helps, unifies, and leaves to their own fields those that already e 

It aims to defend and advance the welfare both of the Catholic Ghetin and of 
our beloved Country. 

It seeks to inform the life of America of right fundamental principles of religion 
and morality. 

It is a central clearing house of information regarding activities of Catholic 
men and women. 

N. C. W. C. is comprised of the following departments and bureaus: 
EXEcuTive—Bureaus maintained: Immigration, National Center Confraternity of 

Christian Doctrine, Information, Publications, Business and Auditing, and CaTH- 

otic ACTION, monthly publication, N. C. W. O. 

YoutH—Facilitates exchange of information regarding the philosophy, organization, 
and program—content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes the National 
Catholic Youth Council, the federating agency for all existing, approved Catholic 
youth groups, contacts and evaluates national governmental and non-govern- 
mental youth organizations and youth servicing organizations. 

EpvucaTion—Divisions: Statistics and Information, Teacher {Senent, Research 
Catholic Education, Library Service, and Inter-American Co boration. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United States and abroad with regular news, 
features, editorial and pictorial services. 

SocraL AcTion—Covers the fields of Industrial Relations, International Affairs, Civic 
Education, Social Welfare, Family Life, and Rural Life. 

Lecat—Serves as a clearing house of information on federal, state and local legislation. 

Lay ORGANIZATIONS—Includes the National Council of Ge Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. headquarters perma- 
nent representations in the interests of the Catholic laity. These councils function 
through some 8,000 affiliated societies—national, state, diocesan, district, local and 

— also oe units of the councils in many of the dioceses. 

Th he Cc. M. maintains at its national headquarters a Catholic Evidence 
volt aidy msors three weekly nationwide radio prose tie Catholic Hour 
over the National ae me eng, Paces yl s Network, and the Hour of Faith over 
the American Broadcasting pany’s Networ and the Catholic program in 
the “Faith in Our Time” series on the Mutual Broadcasting System—and con- 
ducts a Catholic Radio Bureau. 

The N. ©. C. W. through its National Committee System maintains an adult 

education — franemittls to its affiliates information and sug; 

fields covered by the N C., and conducting Institutes and 

ferences for leadership ya. SN, it cooperates with War 

N. C. C. in a continuing clot ing project for = from 1921 to 1947 it 

sponsored the National Catholic School of Social Service. 

CaTHoLtic AcTion STupy—Devoted to research and reports as to pronouncemen 
— programs and achievements in the work of Catholic Action at home an 


abro: 
All that are helped may any y their part in promoting the good work and in main- 
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taining the common agency, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

CATHOLIC ACTION records monthly the work of the Conference and its affili- 
ated organizations. It presents our common needs and op _—— Its special 
articles are helpful to every Catholic organization and individu 
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Studies in Hospital Ethics 


WO very significant booklets were recently 

published by the Catholic Hospital Associa- 

tion of the United States and Canada. The 
titles indicate the importance and the content of 
the companion pieces. The first is called “Ethical 
and Religious Directives for Catholic Hospitals” 
and the second ‘“‘Medico-Moral Problems” by Rev- 
erend Gerald Kelly, S.J. Both have the imprima- 
tur of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, headquarters of 
the sponsoring organization. 

Although the material is directed primarily to 
professional people in the health field, it will un- 
doubtedly have a great interest for everyone 
concerned with a sound Catholic viewpoint on 
modern ethical problems in the field of medicine. 

I should like to call attention to the admonition 
of Monsignor Smith, president of the Catholic 
Hospital Association, when he says in a Foreword: 

“These Ethical and Religious Directives for Catholic 

Hospitals have been prepared under the auspices of the 

Catholic Hospital Association of the United States and 

Canada for the guidance and benefit of Catholic hospitals 

in those Dioceses which do not now have official Codes 

of Medical and Hospital Ethics. It is distinctly under- 
stood that these Directives do not constitute the official 

Code of Medical, Surgical or Hospital Ethics and have 

no authoritative status in any Diocese unless and until 

the Most Reverend Ordinary so directs.” 


Of the utmost importance is the following: 
“The principles underlying or expressed in this code 
are not subject to change. But in its applications of prin- 
ciples the code can and should grow and change as theo- 
logical investigation and the progress of medical science 
open up new problems or throw new light on old ones.” 


This is graphically demonstrated by the very 
titles discussed. Who, fifty years ago, ever heard 
of a lobotomy (an operation in which small por- 


tions of the frontal lobes of the brain are removed 
to cure or alleviate mental illness and suffering) ? 


The progress of medicine, almost jet-propelled 
in its speed, has focused the attention of the 
general public on the material advances in man’s 
battle against disease. All too often, however, men 
forget that science is sound only when it follows 
the aids to navigation so clearly outlined by the 
Church. Without an appreciation of basic reli- 
gious principles many people are wooed by the 
siren voice of stark humanism and begin to wonder 
if such things as euthanasia (commonly known as 
mercy-killing) are really wrong. 


In Father Kelly’s booklet on medico-moral prob- 
lems, he treats issues both old and new and gives us 
solid ground on which to stand when we discuss 
such things as narco-therapy (the use of so-called 
“truth serum”) and the newer approaches for the 
cure or control of cancer through surgical inter- 
vention or radiological treatment. 


I wish to emphasize that these booklets are not 
what would be called “popular reading”; they 
are serious, scholarly studies on basic theological 
and scientific problems that can be solved only 
through the partnership that must exist between 
the doctor and the Church. It is most timely that 
the principles discussed should be re-examined, 
since a clear and unequivocal position is of vital 
importance in the blurred and confused thinking 
of a “secularist” society. 


Copies of these booklets are available at head- 
quarters of the Catholic Hospital Association, St. 
Louis 4, Mo., or through the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. The Directives are 25c per 
single copy—Medico-Moral Problems, 80c.—Rev. 
Donald McGovern. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS: The July and August issues of CaTHOLIc AcTION will be combined 
and issued about July 15. 
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A Catholic Teacher Looks At 
The Life Adjustment Program 


HE most frequently mentioned topic in sec- 

ondary school discussions today is that of Life 

Adjustment Education for Youth. We are 
working toward realization of the ideal of every 
youth in high school, but before it can be attained, 
high school programs will have to assume real 
meaning for every youth. The fact that they 
have not done so up to now was again brought 
sharply to the attention of educators in June, 
1945, at the close of a study by the Vocational 
Division of the U. S$. Office of Education. The 
conference disclosed that public education 
through the years had been carrying on an ex- 
cellent program in preparing for college entrance 
the youth who went to college, approximately 
20 per cent. It had for many years been develop- 
ing a steadily improved program of vocational 
education to prepare another 20 per cent of youth 
for skilled occupations of various kinds. But it 
had been doing little of practical value for the 
remaining 60 per cent of the youth, who were 
destined to enter fields requiring neither college 
nor technical preparation and who for the most 
part never entered high school at all or who drop- 
ped out after a year or two characterized by fail- 
ure and lack of purpose. 


In summarizing the entire conference Dr. 
Charles A. Prosser presented a resolution calling 
on leaders in both general and vocational educa- 
tion to make a cooperative study which would 
look for ways of gearing secondary education 
more directly toward the life adjustment needs 
of the majority of students. Accepting the chal- 
lenge the U. S. Office of Education immediately 
sponsored a series of conferences to consider all 
the implications of the resolution. Acting on a 
recommendation made at the final conference, the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education appointed in 
October, 1947, the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth, composed of repre- 
sentatives of nine national educational organiza- 
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tions, one of which is the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. Its purpose from the beginning 
has been one of action—to stimulate high schools 
to initiate and develop programs designed to serve 
the needs of all their students. 


Since the Commission began its activities, the 
urgency and extent of this problem has become 
more clear than ever. A _ recently published 
Primer of Life Adjustment Education by J. Dan 
Hull quotes statistics whose significance is ines- 
capable. 


Of each 1,000 pupils enrolled in the fifth 
grade in the school year 1932-33, 786 entered 
the ninth grade in 1936-37, 455 were graduated 
from high school in 1939-40, 160 entered col- 
lege in 1940-41. 


Of each 1,000 enrolled in public high schools 
in the nation in 1940, 160 were in regular day- 
school, federally aided vocational classes of all 
kinds, including home economics. 


These figures prove the discrepancy between 
the stress placed upon preparation for college and 
skilled occupations and the number of youth 
destined for such careers. In Catholic high schools 
the discrepancy is even greater. With the excep- 
tion of commercial classes which fit approximately 
6 per cent to enter that field without post-high 
school training, preparation for skilled occupa- 
tions is almost non-existent. Likewise, although 
selectivity in admission practiced by many Cath- 
olic high schools has raised the number of their 
graduates who enter college to 30 per cent, this 
merely indicates that many boys and girls most 
in need of a good general education are failing to 
find it in these institutions. Brother Louis Faer- 
ber, $.M., in his doctoral dissertation, Provisions 
for Low-Ability Pupils in Catholic High Schools, 
has verified the general findings that difficulty 
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with or lack of interest in school subjects is the 
foremost reason for high percentages of drop-outs. 


All this discussion would lose force if homes, 
the occupational world, or society in general of- 
fered to youth today, as they did in the pre-in- 
dustrial era, some other means after elementary 
school for total development and consequent 
happy adjustment in life. The truth of the mat- 
ter, however, is that the high school is the only 
major agency to care for the educational needs of 
youth from the ages of 14 to 17 and that it offers 
almost the only hope for avoiding many malad- 
justed and unhappy lives. 


There is one more strong point underlying the 
concern of the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education. Their study of the plight of the 
majority group with particular reference to voca- 
tional needs, has directed attention to the obvious 
but neglected fact that attainment of credits 
which satisfy college entrance requirements and 
of skills which insure entry into technical occupa- 
tions does not automatically produce persons who 
are also well-fitted to engage in the common daily 
activities of living. Particularly is this true in 
relation to understandings, attitudes, and habits 
essential to physical and mental health, home and 
family life, effective citizenship, consumer com- 
petency, good workmanship, wholesome recrea- 
tional pursuits, and all relationships between in- 
dividuals and their Creator, their neighbors, and 
their total environment. Hence it will un- 
doubtedly follow that schools which make a life 
adjustment approach to the problem of cur- 
riculum reorganization will end in offering to all 
youth programs which are broader and less re- 
stricted by narrow specialization. “Life Adjust- 
ment Education,” the Commission has stated, “‘is 
that which better equips all American youth to 
live democratically with satisfaction to themselves 
and with profit to society as home members, work- 
ers, and citizens.” 


When reports of a movement of this kind begin 
to flood the educational scene, the skeptical are 
apt to consider them the result of a cloudburst, 
so to speak, destined to cause momentary excite- 
ment and spend themselves without lasting effect. 
There are reasons to believe, however, that the 
mainstream of the Life Adjustment movement 
will continue to flow and to nourish the educa- 
tional growth of the future. The expression it- 
self may, indeed, yield to one more adequately 
describing the real purposes, for, as the Commis- 
sion has stated, it is more interested in promoting 
active and creative achievements than it is in mere 
adjustment to existing conditions. The strongest 
reason, however, for predicting permanent in- 
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fluence, is that it accords practically with the 
principles on which American democracy was 
founded. Because these principles are rooted in 
Christian social thought, the movement assumes 
particular interest for the Christian educator, as 
a brief analysis of its basic concerns demonstrates. 


Fundamental is the recognition of the inherent 
dignity of the human personality. This dignity 
arises, of course, from creation by God with a 
spiritual soul and an immortal destiny. When a 
pupil says to his teacher, “God made me,” he 
might well add: ““Whatever gifts I have, God gave. 
He wants me to use all of them to grow in body, 
mind, and soul as much as it is possible for me to 
grow, to reach the end of my creation, and to 
make to society that small or great contribution 
which I alone can make. I cannot do this without 
your help. Study me; understand me; help me to 
develop what God has given me.” The social na- 
ture of men and the varied functions of the 
societies in which they pass their lives likewise 
point to the wisdom of the Creator Who made 
them with individual differences. The Life Ad- 
justment philosophy, therefore, conforms both 
with Christianity and with sound psychology in 
its insistence on educational experiences suited to 
individual capacites. 


The Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion repeatedly expresses concern with spiritual 
values and with ethical and moral living. To the 
Catholic, certainly, these values are inseparable 
from religious truth. However, it is a heartening 
trend in secular education that continued em- 
phasis is placed on the most important values and 
that clarification of their meaning is sought so 
earnestly. This emphasis is leading cooperating 
schools to work more closely with homes and 
churches; to accept the fact of personal respon- 
sibility, of rights and duties; and to lessen the 
stress on worldly success, prominence, and wealth 
as the outstanding outcomes of education. 


Another fundamental Christian social principle 
of concern in this program is that of respect for 
the dignity of honest labor. In a sincere attempt 
to give more than lip service to this principle, it 
has cast aside the time-honored white collar myth. 
“This is a blue collar society,” says the thought- 
provoking pamphlet, High School—W hat’s in It 
for Me? Certainly some white collar workers are 
essential to the well being of society. But the 
illusion that high school education qualifies every- 
one for them, or even that it would be desirable 
for it to do so, should long since have been dis- 
carded. This principle explains the recommenda- 
tion of Work Experience as part of a good high 
school program. If Life Adjustment Education 
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speeds the restoration of a healthy attitude toward 
work, it will have made a vital contribution to- 
ward a new Christian social order. 


This program recognizes many other concerns 
which necessarily accompany a sound approach 
to secondary education—the basic importance to 
citizens in a democracy of ability to think clearly; 
to judge accurately; to compute, to read, write, 
listen, and speak effectively; to accept deferred 
as well as immediate values; to attend to the pre- 
sent problems of youth as well as to prepare them 
to solve future ones. With reference to all ob- 
jectives, it stresses over and over the importance 
of aiming to achieve outcomes in terms of charac- 
ter and behavior and insists on methods of evalua- 
tion that will truly measure such outcomes. Ac- 
cordingly it refuses to consider any phase of the 
school program as an end in itself, and demands 
that any procedure, whether conventional or in- 
novating must justify itself in terms of actual 
outcomes. 


It may be well briefly to consider a few qualities 
that may not justly be attributed to the Life Ad- 
justment ideal. Definitely it is not an easy pattern 
of education proposing to remove all difficulties 
from the path of adolescent youth. Nor is it a 
watered-down version of the program of college 
entrance. It is not opposed to an academic pro- 
gram nor to a vocational one. It opposes nothing 
except on the basis of inability to contribute to 
the real needs of high school students. Finally, 
it is not a course or a series of courses to be added 
to the overloaded schedules of today. Indeed, 
it sets up no strictly formulated pattern of courses 
or procedures to solve all educational problems as 
if by magic formula. It recognizes individual 
differences in schools and communities as well as 
in students. Like a good road map, it gives funda- 
mental directions, shows diverse ways of reaching 
destinations, and then encourages school systems 
to chart their routes in accordance with their own 
needs and resources. 


It was stated in the beginning that this is an 
action program, and that it aims above all to 
stimulate the work of cooperating schools. If 
you are connected with a school system, what can 
you do to join the movement? Here only broad 
suggestions can be given, but they show the way 
to further help if it is desired. 


The first step is that school administrators and 
entire faculties become well informed with regard 
to the significant events in secondary education 
during the past thirty years, each of which has 
exerted influence on the Life Adjustment philos- 
ophy. Starting with the Cardinal Principles of 
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Secondary Education, proceed through the Eight- 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, the youth studies of the American Council 
on Education, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, and the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Send to the American Tech- 
nical Society in Chicago for copies of the Primer 
on Life Adjustment Education, which, in addi- 
tion to its Own pertinent contents, contains an 
excellent bibliography of significant literature. 


As soon as possible, center your study on your 
own school situation by making a thorough study 
of the present student body and a survey of drop- 
outs and graduates. Survey the community to 
discover its needs and resources. Many materials 
are available to help in planning such surveys. 
Try through them to identify the major problems 
needing attention in your situation and begin to 
make plans for a realistic attack on them. 


Seek the cooperation of all teachers, of parents, 
of students, and of others in the community in 
order that sound principles may be understood 
and false impressions avoided. Effective programs 
will result only if all these groups understand the 
aims and help to provide means of attaining them. 
It is hoped that one outcome of cooperation of 
this kind may be a reassumption by parents of 
greater responsibility in the educational process 
and a counteracting of their growing tendency 
to place all the burden on professional educators, 
as if the home were not still the first educational 
agency. 


Educators in Catholic high schools should find 
out what is happening in public education in 
their particular localities. Many states have or- 
ganized committees on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion, and they will welcome your participation 
and extend their services. Private and public ed- 
ucation have much to offer each other, and it is 
extremely important that Catholic high schools 
take part of the leadership in this movement in 
American education. Some of them have already 
done so, but the number should be expanded. 


There is no denying the fact that reorganiza- 
tion of high school programs in accordance with 
the Life Adjustment ideal will require time and 
effort. The secret of success will be found in 
enthusiasm, patience, and realization that all prob- 
lems cannot be solved simultaneously. It is cer- 
tain, however, that following the steps outlined 
and using all the sources of information, guidance, 
and inspiration, many schools could be ready next 
September to begin their establishment of Chris- 
tian Life Adjustment programs. 
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CONFERENCE ON CATHOLIC YOUTH WORK 
Rev. Joseph E. Schieder, Ph.D. 


HE 1949 National Conference on Catholic 

Youth Work was held at the Shoreham Hotel, 

April 26 to 29, 1949. Under the direction .f 
the episcopal chairman, Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing, D.D., of Boston, and supervised by the 
writer, this conference took in all of the dioceses 
in the United States and its territories. Close to 
six hundred delegates were present, many of them 
from far and distant places. The theme of the 
conference, “To Fashion the Image of Christ in 
Our Youth,” was well handled throughout by the 
participants and was magnificently received by 
those attending. It has been judged that over one 
hundred dioceses had representation at the meet- 
ing and that every single division of the Youth 
Department was represented. The affiliated organ- 
izations of the Department—the Junior Catholic 
Daughters; the Daughters of Isabella; the Boy 
Scouts; Girl Scouts; the Columbian Squires; the 
Camp Fire Girls, together with the two university 
units, the Newman Club Federation and the 
National Federation of Catholic College Students; 
took an active part in the meeting. A large and 
well-arranged display of latest youth materials 
was available in the foyer of the hotel. His Excel- 
lency, Bishop Gerow, assistant episcopal chairman 
of the Youth Department, together with Bishop 
McEntegert of Ogdensburg and Bishop Steck of 
Salt Lake City, honored the occasion. 

The problems confronting the youth directors 
in the administration of their respective youth 
programs were discussed at length. One of the 
highlights of these sessions was a paper by Fathci 
Cotter of Los Angeles on the relationship between 
the Catholic youth program and the Community 
Chest. It appears that the Community Chest 
welcomes worthwhile organizations such as the 
youth departments of various dioceses and, in turn, 
the dioceses themselves are able to gain a great deal 
of help in a financial way from the Chest. The 
Young Adult Program was carefully set forth as 
it is arranged and handled in Old St. Mary’s in San 
Francisco. Some interesting slides were exhibited 
pertaining to the work in Old St. Mary’s. The 
National Catholic Youth Council which has been 
a question for discussion was again advanced, and 
met with a good reaction. It was the overwhelm- 
ing vote of the delegates present that the Catholic 
Youth Council on the national scale should be 
attempted as soon as possible. It was pointed out 
that this would coordinate the youth activities of 
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the various dioceses and the many organizations 
that are identified with the department. 

Archbishop Cushing in a stirring keynote ad- 
dress rallied the delegates behind the cause of 
youth in America. His Excellency was very 
emphatic when he said the following: 

“Our young people are asking us to help them 
answer questions such as these: Now that we have 
done this job of getting educated under circum- 
stances made possible by others, what can we do 
for the advantage of yet others than ourselves? 
Having acquired certain personal advantages, 
what social use can we make of them? We have 
gratified in good schools and colleges some inter- 
ests of our own; we stand prepared to better our 
individual selves as a result of the degrees and the 
intellectual equipment we receive. In what should 
we now interest ourselves in order to pay our debt 
to the society which has hitherto protected and 
enriched us? 

“The Catholic formula for guiding our young 
people toward the answers to these questions is set 
forth in the theme of this conference: We must 
fashion the image of Christ in our youth. Of 
Christ they must be ambassadors. In Christ they 
must find their inspiration, their example and 
their strength. To Christ they must dedicate their 
work. That work must be the work of Christ. 

“If they are imbued with the spirit of Christ, if 
they are fashioned in the image of Christ, what 
work will they principally seek to do in our day? 
Well, Christ came to redeem, to sanctify, to in- 
struct, to save. All these things they also will 
seek to do in proper proportion and in due fash- 
ion. But the voice of the times is the voice of God 
——and so there are some things that they must be 
particularly disposed to do if they are to reflect 
faithfully the image of Christ to our generation. 
I shall suggest only three. 

“First of all, our young people must be taught 
a Christian love for the poor. By and large, our 
young people are no longer economically under- 
privileged and therefore themselves identified with 
‘the poor.’ Thanks to the advantages which have 
been theirs in this land of opportunity, thanks 
also to their own native industry and their capac- 
ity for hard work, our people have made it possible 
for their sons and daughters to enjoy social, voca- 
tional and other advantages which most assuredly 
their grandparents did not have. With this rela- 
tive prosperity certain disadvantages and serious 
imperfections may come. Our young people may 
prove more ‘soft’ than their fathers. Precisely be- 
cause of their greater opportunities, they may 
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prove more dependent, less resourceful than their 
fathers. Despite their ‘softness,’ indeed because of 
their ‘softness,’ they may prove less sympathetic to 
those whom we call ‘the poor.’ ” 

Monsignor Nicholas Wegner, head of Boystown, 
took part in the conference and Reverend James 
Keller addressed the closing luncheon. On the last 
evening and the final day, Friday, the various 
groups attached to the Department held their 
meetings. These proved very interesting for those 
employed in specialized work. It was felt that the 
entire conference meant a great deal to the youth 
of America. 


NFCCS SIXTH NATIONAL CONGRESS 


Ruth Maiers 


es the question, Mr. Chairman . . . I move 
to reconsider . . . Philadelphia Region, 5 

votes for the motion, 7 against .. . As Cath- 
olic College students it is our duty... 

Such was the atmosphere as 750 student dele- 
gates and faculty moderators from over 170 Cath- 
olic colleges met in Chicago May 5-8 for the Sixth 
National Congress of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students. With the Congress 
theme, “The Catholic College Student—A Call 
to the Lay Apostolate!” as the framework within 
which all deliberations were made, the student 
delegates spent the four-day session examining 
their responsibilities as students in both the na- 
tional and international community with an in- 
telligence and maturity which is indicative of a 
significant growth in stature to meet the demands 
of a modern apostolate. Adopting an integrated 
international program of intellectual assistance 
and cooperation, the students demonstrated con- 
cretely a realization of the vital reality of an in- 
ternational student community and of their nec- 
essary part in it as members of the Mystical Body. 
More important than this, however, was their 
corporate demand for a re-evaluation of their own 
organization, their reaction against over-organ- 
ization and activity for activity’s sake alone, a 
probing, as it were, after primary ends, and a re- 
shifting of emphasis from secondary to basic con- 
siderations. The first question at hand was not 
simply “What specific program should the Fed- 
eration adopt for next year?”, but “What are our 
ultimate and proximate objectives?” and “What 
means can we, as student lay apostles, take to 
achieve these ends?” This demanded an examina- 
tion of the end of a true Catholic education, and 
the student feeling on the question was perhaps 
most succinctly stated by Mr. John Julian Ryan, 
who spoke at one of the plenary sessions, when 
he said, “For the true reason for being sent to 
college is simply that we may be as well trained 
as possible to play our part in promoting the ad- 
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vent of God’s Kingdom on earth; that we may 
perform our share of the work of sacramentalizing 
all things and of helping to leaven civilization 
with the teachings of Christ, so as to achieve the 
peace of Christ in the reign of Christ.” 

Realizing the lack of even a general knowledge 
of such basic principles on the part of the average 
student, the delegates adopted a resolution calling 
for a Committee on Catholic Higher Education 
to conduct an experiment and research to find 
the reasons for the lack and to make recommenda- 
tions as to the possible establishment of a Com- 
mission for the purpose of enlightening and ed- 
ucating the students in the reasons and necessity 
for Catholic Education. In addition, so that an 
understanding of ends might not be nullified by 
an insufficient opportunity to implement them at 
the time of graduation, a resolution was also passed 
providing for a committee to study the possibility 
of initiating a National Intercollegiate Placement 
Bureau. 

With such considerations as a foundation, and 
integration as a keynote, the delegates proceeded 
to an evaluation of the purpose and scope of the 
Federation’s Commission system and the necessary 
spiritual formation of its leaders. Prescinding at 
first from actual programming, they viewed it as 
a whole in its relationship to the Federation and 
to the individual student, and it was in this light 
then that positive programs were drafted by the 
ten National Commissions, which include such 
varied fields as Catholic Action Study, Interracial 
Justice, and Student Government. 


Concretely, the Federation okayed an interna- 
tional program which includes a concentrated 
campaign to place Displaced Persons in American 
Catholic Colleges and a limited fund raising drive 
to support the program for physical and intellec- 
tual assistance, and a comprehensive national pro- 
gram which provides for positive contributions 
by the NFCCS in all the areas of student respon- 
sibility which are implied if the Federation is to 
meet the challenge of the present day as an apos- 
tolate within an apostolate. 


In accepting this call to the lay apostolate, the 
students willingly accepted also the many disap- 
pointments, trials, and discouragements which 
will inevitably be suffered for its fulfillment. 
They did so however, with the realization that 
they never need despair in the face of even the 
darkest moments for, as so aptly stated by Mr. 
Ryan, “You have in your titles as Christians a 
constellation of Hope that should make your heart 
leap with courage; you who are a chosen nation, 
a royal priesthood, co-workers with God, mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ, temples of 
the Holy Spirit—you who can say with St. Paul; 
‘I live now, not I, but Christ lives in me.’ ” 
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NCCS Clubs Celebrate 


National Communion Sunday 


The first annual National .Communion Sunday will be 
celebrated by National Catholic Community Service clubs 
for members of the Armed Forces throughout the country 
and overseas on June 12, the Feast of the Most Holy Trinity. 

The observance will emphasize the importance of religion 
in the daily lives of members of the nation’s Armed Forces. 

NCCS moderators, chaplains, and Catholic volunteer 
groups are cooperating in the plans for this important 
religious event. 

Attendance at Mass and reception of Holy Communion 
will highlight local affairs, speakers programs will be ar- 
ranged, and breakfasts will be served by Catholic volunteers. 
Holy Card remembrances will be distributed. 

Special prayers will be offered on this occasion for both 
living and dead members of the Armed Forces and also for 
peace among the nations. 


Board of Trustees, NCCS, 
Reports to Administrative Board of Bishops 


Expansion of the National Catholic Community Service- 
Veterans Administration Hospital Service and adjustment of 
NCCS activities to meet the increased needs of young 
service men and women have marked the recent development 
of the NCCS program, according to the semi-annual 
report to the Board of Trustees by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Howard J. Carroll, secretary to the Board, at the Bishops’ 
Meeting in April. 

NCCS is currently serving members of the Armed Forces 
and patients in VA hospitals in 44 states and Alaska, 65 
archdioceses and dioceses, and overseas in Rome, Italy. Com- 
munity groups in 325 towns and cities are cooperating with 
the NCCS program. 

Volunteer representatives have been appointed by the 
bishops of 42 dioceses to coordinate the NCCS program in 
72 VA hospitals. Forty-one diocesan NCCS-VA commit- 
tees have also been appointed by the bishops. Fifty different 
diocesan and parochial organizations are now assisting in the 
NCCS-VA program. 

Most of the young men and women now in the Armed 


Forces are separated from their home influences for the first 
time in their lives and need the opportunities for spiritual 
guidance and wholesome recreation that the NCCS can 
provide, the report states. 

Assistance to families continues to be an important phase 
of the NCCS program. A special need has been shown for 
the housing service, and social and recreational activities 
have been planned for the wives and families of servicemen. 

Religious activities have spearheaded the NCCS-VA 
Hospital Service. A highlight has been the distribution of 
religious materials and articles donated by local Catholic 
groups. Wheel-chair brigades have assisted patients to Mass 
and other religious devotions. Catholic volunteers have 
organized altar societies and generally assisted the Catholic 
chaplains. Patients have been included in off-station events 
such as parish Holy Name Rallies and Communion Breakfasts. 

There has been an increase in the number of NCCS vol- 
unteers, especially NCCS-VA hospital volunteers. Other 
significant trends among the volunteers have included the 
program planning achieved by the NCCS operating and 
NCCS-VA hospital committees, the development of more 
club councils in which servicemen, servicewomen, and 
volunteers have participated, and the recruitment of more 
men volunteers for specialized volunteer services. 


Career Guidance Schools 
To Be Undertaken by Christophers 


The Christophers, under the direction of Rev. James Keller, 
M.M., are undertaking the setting up of Career Guidance 
Schools in about fifty cities of the United States, the first one 
to be opened in Detroit in the Fall. No attempt will be made 
to give job training but interest will be directed to such fields 
as labor relations, journalism, government and education. 
Through this method, ideas can be transmitted to large num- 
bers of people, thus counteracting the work of Communist 
training institutes now being conducted in strategic points 
in America, Father Keller said. 

Brief evening courses open to persons of all faiths are con- 
templated in the plan, which is expected to produce “‘a steady 
stream of lay apostolic workers imbued with the Christo- 
pher idea,” who will carry Christ into the mainstream of 
American life. 
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"We have grouped together, under the National Catb- 
olic Welfare Conference, the various agencies by which 
the cause of religion is furthered. Each of these, con- 
tinuing its own special work in its chosen field, will now 
derive additional support through general cooperation.” 
—From the 1919 Pastoral Letter of the 

Archbishops and Bishops of the U. S. 


OFFICERS OF THE 
N.C.W.C. ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 


Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati, chairman of the Administrative Board and episcopal chair- 
man of the Executive Department; Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, vice chairman of the Administrative 
Board and ¢piscopal chairman of the Department of Education; 
Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop of Erie, treasurer of the 
Administrative Board; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, secretary of the Administrative Board; Most Rev. Roberi 
E. Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio, episcopal chairmar of the 
Department of Lay Organizations; Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston, episcopal chairman of the Youth Depart- 
ment; Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, epis- 


copal chairman of the Department of Catholic Action Study: 
Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, epis- 
copal chairman of the Department of Social Action; Most Rev. 
Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Charleston, episcopal chairman of 
the Legal Department; and Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, Bishoo 
of Columbus, episcopal chairman of the Press Department. 


Ricut Rev. Mscr. Howarp J. Carrott, §.T.D. 
General Secretary 


Very Rev. Mscr. Paut F. TANNER 
Assistant General Secretary 


Very Rev. Msor. Paut F. TANNER 
Editor 


Eprrn H. Jarsoe 
Assistant Editor 


Opinions expressed im articles published in this magazine are to 
be regarded as those of the respective contributors. They do not 
necessarily carry with them the formal approval of the Adminis- 
trative Board, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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Statement on Palestine 


ONSCIOUS of our sacred duty as leaders of the 
Catholics in the United States, we exhort our people 
to use their democratic privileges in this free nation, 

to obtain from those in our Government and in the 
United Nations continued assurances that the original 
commitments as to Christian rights in Palestine will be 
carried out. We feel it necessary at this time to insist 
that the internationalization of Jerusalem be imple- 
mented. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations, in No- 
vember, 1947, voted the partition plan for Palestine. 
The Christian world did not oppose this decision because 
it did safequard our religious and humanitarian stake in 
the Holy Land. The international zone of all Jerusalem 
and its environs, free access to all sacred shrines, the 
freedom of religious organization and the rights of ethnic 
and religious minorities, wherever located, were consid- 
ered by all Christians as satisfactory guarantees. 

Thes e same guarantees were voted again by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations as late as December, 

1948, Faced at this latter date with the problem of 
the vast hordes of refugees in the hundreds of thousands 
outside the confines of Palestine, the Assembly further 
resolved that ''the refsgees wishing to return to their 
homes and live at peace with their neighbors should be 
permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date." 
The present sad plight of these harassed and hungry 
wanderers urges us to appeal once more to our brethren 
of America to continue what has already been an over- 
flowingly bountiful campaign of mercy. We are further 
moved by a sense of elementary justice to point out, 
comp pletely in accord with the United Nations’ decision, 
that the end of all this misery can only come when the 
refugees will be permitted to return to their homes. 

We know that millions of Americans share our senti- 
ments, when we repeat that religious and humanitarian 
rights cannot be obscured or neglected in that land for 
which every true Christian cherishes deepest devotion. 
We have the right to expect that these just sentiments, 
firmly rooted in the decisions of the United Nations, will 
now be respected by those to whom we should all appeal! 
for their continuous affirmation. 

BM EDWARD CARDINAL MOONEY, 
Archbishop of Detroit. 
he SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH, 
Archbishop of Chicago. 
abe eet oes CARDINAL SPELLMAN, 
Archbishop of New York. 
Dd FRANCIS P. KEOUGH, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 
wir T. McNICHOLAS, 
rchbishop of Cincinnati. 
i ROBE RT E LUCEY, 
Archbishop of San Antonio. 
54 RICHARD 3. CUSHING 
ishop of Boston. 
Dd PATRICK A. O'BOYLE, 
Archbishop of Washington. 
BA JOHN MARK GANNON, 
Bishop of Eri 
SK JOHN F. NOLL. 
Bishop of Fort Wayne 
WA EMMET M. WALSH, 
Bichon oh Chadesten, 
HM MICHAEL J. READY, 


Bishop o olumbus 


























HE 1949 annual spring 

meeting of the Administra- 

tive Board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference 
was held in the offices of the 
National Council of Catholic 
Women, because the Bishops’ 
room, which had been the scene 
of their meetings since 1942, 
had been dismantled in the 
course of new _ construction 
work being done on the 
N.C.W.C. headquarters build- 
ing. The Administrative Board, 
therefore, met on the fifth floor, 
instead of the sixth floor, of the 
N.C.W.C. building. The new 
Bishops’ room will be ready for 
the meeting of the Board 
November. 


The Archbishops and Bishops 
pack an enormous amount of 
activity into these two-day 
meetings, and this year’s largely- 
attended gathering was no ex- 
ception. A special feature of 
this latest assembly was the ac- 
ceptance and dedication of the 
huge bronze statue of Christ, 
the Light of the World, which, 
being in place in its niche in 
front of the N.C.W.C. build- 
ing, completes that striking fa- 
cade as one of the most impor- 
tant monuments in the National 
Capital. The Administrative 
Board took part in the dedica- 
tory exercises. 


The meeting was occasion, 
too, for a statement—signed by 
the members of the Administra- 
tive Board—calling attention to 
the situation in the Holy Land 
and insisting “that the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem be 
implemented.” 
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Attending the meeting were 
Their Eminences Edward Car- 
dinal Mooney, Archbishop of 
Detroit; Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago; 
and Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York. 


Archbishops Francis P. 
Keough of Baltimore; John T. 
McNicholas of Cincinnati; 
Robert E. Lucey of San An- 
tonio; Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston; and Patrick A. O’Boyle 
of Washington. 


Bishops John Mark Gannon 
of Erie; John F. Noll of Fort 
Wayne; Emmet M. Walsh of 
Charleston; and Michael J. 
Ready of Columbus. 


Also present were the follow- 
ing Assistant Bishops of the Ad- 
ministrative Board: Bishops 
Karl J. Alter of Toledo; Rich- 
ard O. Gerow of Natchez; 
Thomas K. Gorman of Reno; 
Charles Hubert LeBlond of St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Matthew F. Brady 
of Manchester; John F. O’Hara, 
C.S.C., of Buffalo; Bryan J. Mc- 
Entegart of Ogdensburg; and 
Allen James Babcock, Auxiliary 
of Detroit. 


The four American Cardinals 
are ex officio members of the 
N.C.W.C. Administrative 
Board, but His Eminence Den- 
nis Cardinal Dougherty, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, was not 
present at the meeting. Arch- 
bishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. 
Louis, another member of the 
Board, was not in attendance 
because he had already left for 
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“CHRIST: 


Light of, the. World.” 


HORTLY after mid-day on April 26—the first day of 
the Spring Meeting of the Administrative Board of 
Bishops of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 

ence—the impressive 22-foot bronze statue of Christ 
the Light of the World on its pedestal in the curved 
shaft of the facade of the N.C.W.C. headquarters build- 
ing in the Nation's Capital was blessed and presented 
to the Bishops of the United States. 

The simple and dignified, while at the same time color- 
ful and impressive ceremony, took place in front of the 
N.C.W.C. building, with seventeen prelates, visiting 
priests and laity, members of the staffs of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and National Catholic 
Community Service, and interested residents of Wash- 
ington in attendance. Music for the occasion was fur- 
nished by the choir of St. Paul's Seminary, Washington, 
and the cadet corps of St. John's College formed an 
honor guard. 

Bishop John F. Noll of Fort Wayne, whose efforts 
played an important part in making possible not only 
the statue but the erection of the N.C.W.C. building, 
made the address of presentation of the statue. His 
Excellency Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, then solemnly 
blessed the statue and read a message received at the 
Delegation from His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 

Acceptance in the name of the Administrative Board 
of the N.C.W.C. was made by its Chairman, Archbishop 
John T. McNicholas, O.P., of Cincinnati. 

"This day," said Archbishop McNicholas, "marks the 
dedication of the thoughts, words and actions of all 
versons and prelates engaged in this Conference Build- 
ing to the Divine Christ, Whose exhaustless light of 
infinite value illuminates eternity and time." His con- 
cluding prayer was: "'O Christ, Light of the World, 
illumine our minds and inflame our hearts that we may 
know Thee and love Thee." 

Long unavoidably delayed, this memorial to Our Lord 
as the Light of the World now stands in its appointed 
place in the Nation's Capital as an inspiration and a 
reminder of the Source of true light. 











Rome on his ad limina visit to 
the Holy Father. 


Two members of the Admin- 
istrative Board sailed from New 
York on their ad limina visits 
the day following the close of 


the meeting in Washington. 
They are Archbishop Lucey and 
Bishop Ready, who were among 
19 American and Canadian 
Archbishops and Bishops who 
made the trip to Italy aboard 
the S.S. Saturnia. 
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TODAY’S NEEDS—A CALL TO CATHOLIC WOMANHOOD 


MPORTANT issues in today’s life as they affect 
women were considered by the N.C.C.W. 
Board of Directors, meeting in Washington 

April 24-26 under the leadership of Mrs. A. S. 
Lucas, national president. The meeting was at- 
tended by provincial directors from 20 of the 22 
provinces in the United States, who reported on 
Council activity in their respective areas and aided 
in the planning of future work. A new feature 
of the meeting was the reporting in person of a 
number of national committee chairmen and rep- 
resentatives of N.C.C.W. These included Mrs. 
Henry Mannix, chairman, Committee on Inter- 
American Relations, observer for N.C.C.W. at 
United Nations, member of the Bureau and vice- 
president for the Western Hemisphere, I.U.C. 
W.L.; Dr. Elizabeth Morrissy, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Social Action; Mrs. J. Selby Spruck, 
chairman, Committee on War Relief; Miss Mar- 
garet Hughes, chairman, Committee on Youth; 
Mrs. Frank R. Traznik, chairman, Committee on 
Catholic Parent-Teacher Associations; Mrs. Robert 
A. Angelo, N.C.C.W. representative at meetings 
of the National Catholic Resettlement Council; 
and Miss Catherine Schaefer, consultant, Com- 
mittee on International Relations and representa- 
tive of the International Union of Catholic Wom- 
en’s Leagues at the U.N. 


In observance of the feast of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel, April 26, Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, 
Archbishop of San Antonio and episcopal chair- 
man of the Lay Organizations Department, 
N.C.W.C., offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
in the Cathedral of St. Matthew. The members 
of the Board and the headquarters staff assisted 
at the Mass and received Holy Communion. The 
national directors were also present at the cere- 
mony of blessing of the statue of Christ, the Light 
of the World, by the Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani, which took place at the N.C.W.C. building 
later that day. 

The national directors voted to accept the gra- 
cious invitation of Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, 
Bishop of Cleveland, and the Cleveland Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women to hold the 25th 
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national convention in Cleveland in the Fall of 
1950. 


The Board of Directors adopted statements in 
the fields of family life, education, social action, 
and international relations as guides for organiza- 
tions of Catholic women. In issuing the state- 
ments, the Board said: “In the multiple oppor- 
tunities for action that present themselves to 
women’s organizations today, there is need to es- 
tablish a priority so that some goals will be com- 
pletely achieved rather than many half-accom- 
plished. In establishing such a priority, women’s 
organizations will consider what is of primary 
and special interest to women and what special 
character women can imprint upon community 
life.” Excerpts from the statements follow: 


The Family 


Divorce; Birth Control—Of first importance to woman 
is the family. Woman must be ever alert to those dangers 
which would undermine either the family or the home, 
foundation stones of any society. Such dangers include 
laxity in morals, divorce, artificial birth control. Even 
on a purely natural plane, some individuals are beginning 
to realize the dangers not only of divorce, but also of 
artificial birth control, the former resulting in broken 
homes, broken lives, delinquency, anti-social behavior; 
the latter, in destitute and lonely old age not only for 
the childless married couple but also for the only child, 
a loneliness and destitution, an insecurity that sometimes 
are so intense as to bring the surviving spouse or child 
to a mental breakdown. 

Health—Health of the family, too, must be of vital 
concern to woman. Consequently she will be interested 
in health programs, local, state, national, for protecting 
the family’s health. However, she will be interested in 
seeing that freedom of choice is permitted to the indivi- 
dual or family: one, as to joining; two, as to joining a 
private or public program; three, as to doctor or hospital. 
She should also be interested in the preservation and ex- 
tension of private health programs. The primary need 
today, and the problem that demands immediate solu- 
tion, is that more adequate hospital facilities and increased 
medical, dental and other professional personnel be pro- 
vided, especially in areas of scarcity. 


Other statements in this field were adopted on 
Home Environment and Housing. 


Education 


The education of children is of vital concern because 
education is a preparation not just for this life but also 
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for the next. It is for this reason that Catholic parents, 
and the Catholic mother especially, are interested in the 
foundation and preservation of schools in which spiritual 
formation is a vital part of the everyday curriculum. 


Federal Aid to Education—Where federal aid is granted, 
it should be granted on a non-discriminatory basis. Like- 
wise such public social services as transportation, health, 
and adequate instructional material as are made available 
through the federal government should be provided for 
all school children. 


Educational Standards; PT As—Parents should interest 
themselves in the curriculum, textbooks, and other 
elements of their children’s education. They should also 
participate actively in parent-teacher associations. 

Vocations—In the light of the supreme needs in the 
Foreign and Home Mission fields as well as in the need 
for teachers in our schools, parents should encourage their 
children to consider vocations to the priesthood and the 


sisterhood. 
Social Action 


Of equal importance to woman are the working condi- 
tions of those near and dear to her—wages, hours, safety 
conditions, sanitation, rest periods, vacations, labor-man- 
agement relations. 

Minimum Wage; Annual Family Living Wage—Wages 
should be sufficient to permit the head of the household 
to support his family in comfort, providing food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, education, recreation, and savings for old 
age. Consequently the presently inadequate minimum 
wage scales should be raised to provide a living wage. 
An annual family living wage is recommended for work- 
ers. Job opportunities should be open to all workers, in- 
cluding those of minority groups, without discrimination. 
Particular attention should be paid to providing job 
opportunities for the physically handicapped. 

Status of Women—There can be no doubt of existing 
discriminations against women. A recent measure intro- 
duced in the House and in the Senate, the Bill on the 
Status of Women, would provide for a study of all laws, 
rules, regulations and practices in which there are dis- 
tinctions between men and women. Such an up-to-date 
study would help spotlight existing discriminations and 
serve as a starting point for the eradication of unwar- 
ranted distinctions. 


Statements on Job Opportunities, Advance- 
ment, Equal Pay for Equal Work, Equal Rights 


Amendment, Inflation, Legislation, Use of Ballot, 
and Jury Service were also included in this section. 


International Relations 


Woman will, of course, actively promote peace. She 
will not overlook the necessity for greater inter-American 
and international cooperation to this end. 


War Relief—The Catholic woman can manifest her 
continued concern for suffering human beings be giving 
sacrificial support to programs instituted by the Bishops, 
particularly the Bishops’ Fund for Victims of War, by 
giving stronger support to the Children in Need Cam- 
paign and, where circumstances permit, by the package 
adoption of a family in a devastated area under the 
“Adopt-A-Family Program.” 


Human Rights—She will be actively concerned for the 
restoration of human rights to the millions of enslaved 
men and women, still held as prisoners of war, or, as 
civilians, carried off into forced labor. 


Displaced Persons—Our own displaced persons law 
can be improved to admit more displaced persons, without 
mortgaging future quotas. Priority provisions should 
be eliminated, and equal opportunity of admission should 
be extended to all eligible DPs, bearing in mind the basic 
needs of the economy of the United States. The provi- 
sions relating to the admission of persons of German 
ethnic origin should be retained. 


Truth, Right Direction of Public Opinion; Highest 
Motivation in News and Entertainment—In a public 
spirit, woman reminds government as a source of in- 
formation, and newspapers and periodicals as its dis- 
seminators, of their duty to truth and their responsibility 
to the public. . . . Our press and radio take pride in and 
jealously guard their freedom. Woman will be interested 
in seeing that they exercise this freedom to awaken the 
finest human instincts, to arouse public opinion for 
human welfare, to foster the solidarity of the human race, 
with consequent benefit to all mankind. . . . 


Other statements in international relations were 
adopted on Food, Expellees, Violations of Rights, 
and Aid to China. 


Note: The complete text of the Statements may be 
obtained from the N.C.C.W. headquarters, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., Se a copy. 


D.C.C.W. CONVENTIONS HIGHLIGHT WOMAN’S RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Lafayette, Ind. . .. The sermon of Rev. Francis Mee- 
han at the Pontifical Low Mass offered by Most 
Rev. John G. Bennett, Bishop of Lafayette, open- 
ing the convention of the Lafayette D.C.C.W., 
April 19, outlined the relationship between the 
home and basic human rights. Over 450 women 
were in attendance at the convention, which fea- 
tured a panel discussion on Family Life led by the 
president, Mrs. H. D. Brady. Other speakers in- 
cluded Rev. Hugh Calkin, of radio fame, who 
spoke on “The Mass,” and Mrs. Rollin Turner, 
national director from the Province of Indian- 
apolis. Over 5,000 garments collected by the 
women for the Holy Father’s Storerooms were on 
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exhibition. Mrs. Burton Honan succeeds Mrs. 
Brady as president. 


Nashville... Most Rev. William L. Adrian, Bishop 
of Nashville, pontificated at the Mass opening the 
Nashville D.C.C.W. convention, April 20-21, and 
Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Charles- 


ton, delivered the sermon. Their Excellencies 
were also speakers at the luncheon, when Mrs. A. 
S. Lucas, national president, addressed the meeting 
on “Patterns for Mothers.” Mrs. Lucas pointed 
out that the Christian family subsists on virtue, 
not money, saying that “The mother who per- 
fectly sees her role as a mother is the woman who 
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Board of Directors, meeting in Washington 

April 24-26 under the leadership of Mrs. A. S. 
Lucas, national president. The meeting was at- 
tended by provincial directors from 20 of the 22 
provinces in the United States, who reported on 
Council activity in their respective areas and aided 
in the planning of future work. A new feature 
of the meeting was the reporting in person of a 
number of national committee chairmen and rep- 
resentatives of N.C.C.W. These included Mrs. 
Henry Mannix, chairman, Committee on Inter- 
American Relations, observer for N.C.C.W. at 
United Nations, member of the Bureau and vice- 
president for the Western Hemisphere, I.U.C. 
W.L.; Dr. Elizabeth Morrissy, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Social Action; Mrs. J. Selby Spruck, 
chairman, Committee on War Relief; Miss Mar- 
garet Hughes, chairman, Committee on Youth; 
Mrs. Frank R. Traznik, chairman, Committee on 
Catholic Parent-Teacher Associations; Mrs. Robert 
A. Angelo, N.C.C.W. representative at meetings 
of the National Catholic Resettlement Council; 
and Miss Catherine Schaefer, consultant, Com- 
mittee on International Relations and representa- 
tive of the International Union of Catholic Wom- 
en’s Leagues at the U.N. 


In observance of the feast of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel, April 26, Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, 
Archbishop of San Antonio and episcopal chair- 
man of the Lay Organizations Department, 
N.C.W.C., offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
in the Cathedral of St. Matthew. The members 
of the Board and the headquarters staff assisted 
at the Mass and received Holy Communion. The 
national directors were also present at the cere- 
mony of blessing of the statue of Christ, the Light 
of the World, by the Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani, which took place at the N.C.W.C. building 
later that day. 

The national directors voted to accept the gra- 
cious invitation of Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, 
Bishop of Cleveland, and the Cleveland Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women to hold the 25th 
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national convention in Cleveland in the Fall of 
1950. 


The Board of Directors adopted statements in 
the fields of family life, education, social action, 
and international relations as guides for organiza- 
tions of Catholic women. In issuing the state- 
ments, the Board said: “In the multiple oppor- 
tunities for action that present themselves to 
women’s organizations today, there is need to es- 
tablish a priority so that some goals will be com- 
pletely achieved rather than many half-accom- 
plished. In establishing such a priority, women’s 
organizations will consider what is of primary 
and special interest to women and what special 
character women can imprint upon community 
life.” Excerpts from the statements follow: 


The Family 


Divorce; Birth Control—Of first importance to woman 
is the family. Woman must be ever alert to those dangers 
which would undermine either the family or the home, 
foundation stones of any society. Such dangers include 
laxity in morals, divorce, artificial birth control. Even 
on a purely natural plane, some individuals are beginning 
to realize the dangers not only of divorce, but also of 
artificial bitth control, the former resulting in broken 
homes, broken lives, delinquency, anti-social behavior; 
the latter, in destitute and lonely old age not only ‘for 
the childless married couple but also for the only child, 
a loneliness and destitution, an insecurity that sometimes 
are so intense as to bring the surviving spouse or child 
to a mental breakdown. 

Health—Health of the family, too, must be of vital 
concern to woman. Consequently she will be interested 
in health programs, local, state, national, for protecting 
the family’s health. However, she will be interested in 
seeing that freedom of choice is permitted to the indivi- 
dual or family: one, as to joining; two, as to joining a 
private or public program; three, as to doctor or hospital. 
She should also be interested in the preservation and ex- 
tension of private health programs. The primary need 
today, and the problem that demands immediate solu- 
tion, is that more adequate hospital facilities and increased 
medical, dental and other professional personnel be pro- 
vided, especially in areas of scarcity. 


Other statements in this field were adopted on 
Home Environment and Housing. 


Education 


The education of children is of vital concern because 
education is a preparation not just for this life but also 
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for the next. It is for this reason that Catholic parents, 
and the Catholic mother especially, are interested in the 
foundation and preservation of schools in which spiritual 
formation is a vital part of the everyday curriculum. 

Federal Aid to Education—Where federal aid is granted, 
it should be granted on a non-discriminatory basis. Like- 
wise such public social services as transportation, health, 
and adequate instructional material as are made available 
through the federal government should be provided for 
all school children. 


Educational Standards; PT As—Parents should interest 
themselves in the curriculum, textbooks, and other 
elements of their children’s education. They should also 
participate actively in parent-teacher associations. 

Vocations—In the light of the supreme needs in the 
Foreign and Home Mission fields as well as in the need 
for teachers in our schools, parents should encourage their 
children to consider vocations to the priesthood and the 


sisterhood. 
Social Action 


Of equal importance to woman are the working condi- 
tions of those near and dear to her—wages, hours, safety 
conditions, sanitation, rest periods, vacations, labor-man- 
agement relations. 

Minimum Wage; Annual Family Living Wage—Wages 
should be sufficient to permit the head of the household 
to support his family in comfort, providing food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, education, recreation, and savings for old 
age. Consequently the presently inadequate minimum 
wage scales should be raised to provide a living wage. 
An annual family living wage is recommended for work- 
ers. Job opportunities should be open to all workers, in- 
cluding those of minority groups, without discrimination. 
Particular attention should be paid to providing job 
opportunities for the physically handicapped. 

Status of Women—There can be no doubt of existing 
discriminations against women. A recent measure intro- 
duced in the House and in the Senate, the Bill on the 
Status of Women, would provide for a study of all laws, 
rules, regulations and practices in which there are dis- 
tinctions between men and women. Such an up-to-date 
study would help spotlight existing discriminations and 
serve as a starting point for the eradication of unwar- 
ranted distinctions. 


Statements on Job Opportunities, Advance- 
ment, Equal Pay for Equal Work, Equal Rights 


Amendment, Inflation, Legislation, Use of Ballot, 
and Jury Service were also included in this section. 


International Relations 


Woman will, of course, actively promote peace. She 
will not overlook the necessity for greater inter-American 
and international cooperation to this end. 


War Relief—The Catholic woman can manifest her 
continued concern for suffering human beings be giving 
sacrificial support to programs instituted by the Bishops, 
particularly the Bishops’ Fund for Victims of War, by 

ving stronger support to the Children in Need Cam- 
paign and, where circumstances permit, by the package 
adoption of a family in a devastated area under the 
“Adopt-A-Family Program.” 


Human Rights—She will be actively concerned for the 
restoration of human rights to the millions of enslaved 
men and women, still held as prisoners of war, or, as 
civilians, carried off into forced labor. 


Displaced Persons—Our own displaced persons law 
can be improved to admit more displaced persons, without 
mortgaging future quotas. Priority provisions should 
be eliminated, and equal opportunity of admission should 
be extended to all eligible DPs, bearing in mind the basic 
needs of the economy of the United States. The provi- 
sions relating to the admission of persons of German 
ethnic origin should be retained. 


Truth, Right Direction of Public Opinion; Highest 
Motivation in News and Entertainment—In a public 
spirit, woman reminds government as a source of in- 
formation, and newspapers and periodicals as its dis- 
seminators, of their duty to truth and their responsibility 
to the public. . . . Our press and radio take pride in and 
jealously guard their freedom. Woman will be interested 
in seeing that they exercise this freedom to awaken the 
finest human instincts, to arouse public opinion for 
human welfare, to foster the solidarity of the human race, 
with consequent benefit to all mankind. . . . 


Other statements in international relations were 
adopted on Food, Expellees, Violations of Rights, 
and Aid to China. 


Note: The complete text of the Statements may be 
obtained from the N.C.C.W. headquarters, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., Sc a copy. 


D.C.C.W. CONVENTIONS HIGHLIGHT WOMAN’S RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Lafayette, Ind. . . . The sermon of Rev. Francis Mee- 
han at the Pontifical Low Mass offered by Most 
Rev. John G. Bennett, Bishop of Lafayette, open- 
ing the convention of the Lafayette D.C.C.W., 
April 19, outlined the relationship between the 
home and basic human rights. Over 450 women 
were in attendance at the convention, which fea- 
tured a panel discussion on Family Life led by the 
president, Mrs. H. D. Brady. Other speakers in- 
cluded Rev. Hugh Calkin, of radio fame, who 
spoke on “The Mass,” and Mrs. Rollin Turner, 
national director from the Province of Indian- 
apolis. Over 5,000 garments collected by the 
women for the Holy Father’s Storerooms were on 
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exhibition. Mrs. Burton Honan succeeds Mrs. 
Brady as president. 


Nashville... Most Rev. William L. Adrian, Bishop 
of Nashville, pontificated at the Mass opening the 
Nashville D.C.C.W. convention, April 20-21, and 
Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Charles- 


ton, delivered the sermon. Their Excellencies 
were also speakers at the luncheon, when Mrs. A. 
S. Lucas, national president, addressed the meeting 
on “Patterns for Mothers.” Mrs. Lucas pointed 
out that the Christian family subsists on virtue, 
not money, saying that “The mother who per- 
fectly sees her role as a mother is the woman who 
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sees the Blessed Mother as the pattern she must 
follow. A woman knows how carefully a pattern 
must be studied if it is to be copied. It is not 
enough to acknowledge the Blessed Mother as the 
pattern for us, the mothers, in this our time; we 
must study her.” Miss Gretta Palmer, author and 
columnist, delivered the principal banquet address 
on “Catholic Action for the Modern Catholic 
Woman.” Mrs. Joseph Boillin, retiring president, 
is succeeded in office by Mrs. Asbury L. Jones. 


Richmond . . . Speaking on “The Individual Cath- 
olic Woman’s Responsibility as a Citizen,” Miss 
Adele Clark, deanery council chairman, Commit- 
tee on Social Action, told the 300 women attend- 
ing the Richmond D.C.C.W. convention, April 
24, that Mary’s Magnificat “contains the clue to 
all our social problems and the key to true human 
living.” Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, Bishop of 
Richmond, who celebrated the Mass opening the 
convention, was also a guest speaker. Other 
speakers included Rt. Rev. Edward L. Stephens, 
V.F., diocesan moderator, and Rev. F. Harold 
Nott, vice-chairman, Diocesan Resettlement 
Council, who suggested that the women give 
presents of religious articles to DP’s settling in 
this country as many no longer have such articles. 
Interesting exhibits were prepared by various 
deanery councils of Catholic literature, of cloth- 
ing made for overseas children, and of posters 
telling of the Social Action Institute and of the 
contribution of 4,000 books for children of the 
Philippines. The convention reelected Miss Wil- 
hemina Baughman president. 

Indianapolis . . . “The Home—The School of Hu- 
man Rights” was the theme of the 10th annual 
Indianapolis A.C.C.W. convention, April 24-25, 
which opened with Pontifical Low Mass celebrated 
by Most Rev. Paul C. Schulte, Archbishop of 
Indianapolis. His Excellency told the more than 
§70 delegates that every Catholic woman must 
accept “the challenge to keep her own home pure 
—to save for God, souls cleansed in Baptism—to 
spread through them the gospel of faith to the 
unbelievers.” Guest speakers included Miss Eileen 
Egan, project supervisor, War Relief Services- 
N.C.W.C., and consultant, N.C.C.W. Commit- 
tee on War Relief, who urged the formation of 
groups in each parish to contribute regularly to 
European relief, and Rev. James Keller, M.M., 
director of the Christopher Movement, who 
stressed woman’s share in the important work of 
“bringing Christ into the marketplace.” Mrs. 
George Moser was elected president to succeed 
Mrs. Edward P. Dober. 


Corpus Christi... About 300 women attended the 
4th annual convention of the Corpus Christi 
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D.C.C.W., April 26-27, which opened with Pon- 
tifical Mass celebrated by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick 
Geehan, P.A., Vicar General of the Archdiocese 
of San Antonio. The sermon was preached by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. J. Lannon of Laredo. Speakers 
included Monsignor Geehan, on the theme of the 
convention, ‘The Catholic Woman in Her Com- 
munity”; Miss Emma Huddleston, reporting the 
national convention; Rev. C. J. Drees of San 
Antonio; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Daniel A. Laning, 
of Mission, who spoke on “Program for Com- 
munity Recreation.” Arrangements were in 
charge of Mrs. Charles T. Weir, president. Mrs. 
Weir is succeeded in office by Mrs. C. J. Siegrest 
of Edinburg. 


St. Augustine... Mrs. Rodney Lake was reelected 
president at the 19th annual convention of the 
St. Augustine D.C.C.W., May 3-4, which was 
attended by nearly 350 delegates and _ visitors. 
Pontifical High Mass, celebrated by Most Rev. 
Thomas J. McDonough, Auxiliary Bishop of St. 
Augustine, opened the convention. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. Patrick E. Nolan, D.C.C.W. 
moderator. The National President, Mrs. A. S. 
Lucas, guest speaker, told of the recent Inter- 
American Catholic Action Week in Cuba, which 
she had attended as a representative of N.C.C.W. 
In speaking on the theme of the convention, “The 
Christian in Action,” Bishop McDonough said: 


“The Christian in action means that you as a loyal 
Christian, a follower of Christ, must completely 
put your belief in Him, and carry out your price- 
less Faith in every action which you perform day 
after day... . Recognize what a powerful instru- 


ment this N.C.C.W. is. Work for your pastor, 
for he, as a priest, is another Christ. Every priest, 
every bishop and every lay Catholic must be a 
Christian in action.” 

La Crosse... More than 1,200 delegates attended 
the 15th annual convention of the La Crosse 
D.C.C.W., May 3-4, which opened with Pontifi- 
cal Low Mass celebrated by Most Rev. John P. 
Treacy, Coadjutor Bishop of La Crosse. Ten con- 
current sectional meetings were held on the work 
of the Council and resolutions adopted in these 
various fields. Convention delegates attended a 
Portage County youth rally held the evening of 
May 3 in honor of Bishop Treacy, which preceded 
the Diocesan Council banquet and business meet- 
ing. His Excellency addressed the convention, 
and other guest speakers were Miss Eileen Egan, 
project supervisor, War Relief Services-N.C.W.C., 
and consultant, N.C.C.W. Committee on War 
Relief, on “Present Foreign Relief Problems,” and 
Mrs. Andrew Pfeiffer, national director, Province 
of Milwaukee, who spoke on ‘Federal Aid to 
Education.” 
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NOTES ON THE 1.U.C.W.L. 


¢ ¢ Lady Marie Woodruff, president of the Com- 
mission for Relief of the International Union of 
Catholic Women’s Leagues, wrote the N.C.C.W. 
suggesting that American Catholic women offer 
Holy Communion and Mass for the countless 
Catholics behind the Iron Curtain who would be 
unable to make their Easter duties this year. She 
said: “May I remind your members that there are 
today hundreds of thousands of our co-religionists 
who will not be able to make their Easter duties 
this year. I am thinking of those behind the Iron 
Curtain, the deportees, prisoners, people living in 
conditions where it is not possible for a priest to 
reach them. There are also the refugees, the 
Christian Arabs, whose terrible plight should stir 
us all into greater efforts of relief. We, the mem- 
bers of the Catholic women’s organizations 
throughout the world, can unite with all these 
unfortunate fellow-Catholics during this Paschal 
time by offering up our Holy Communion and 
having the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass offered for 
this intention.” 


e ¢ Word has been received of the death on Jan- 
uary 23, last, of Madame de Velard, past presi- 
dent general of the French League of Feminine 
Catholic Action and vice-president of the I.U.C.- 
W.L. from 1922 to 1934. It was she who, in 
1910, convoked in Brussels the leagues and organ- 
izations of Catholic women then existing in the 
various countries of Europe. The I.U.C.W.L. 
was the outgrowth of this meeting. 


¢ ¢ The I.U.C.W.L. was represented at the con- 
ference of the Commission on the Status of Wom- 
en of the United Nations which opened in Bey- 
routh March 21, 1949, by Mme. Colini-Lombardi, 
member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies and 
member of the Bureau of the I.U.C.W.L., and 
Mlle. F. de Saint Maurice, member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Youth Section, I.U.C.W.L. 


¢ ¢ The recent issue of Cahiers, publication of the 
I.U.C.W.L., carried a digest of the resolutions 
adopted at the N.C.C.W. convention in New 
Orleans last September. A folder explanatory of 
the I.U.C.W.L., printed in English and made 
available by Mrs. Henry Mannix, member of the 
Bureau and vice-president for the Western Hem- 
isphere, I.U.C.W.L., was sent with this issue to all 
afhliated organizations. 


CATHOLIC WOMEN HONORED 


¢ ¢ Miss Ruth Howard, who served overseas with 
the National Catholic War Council after World 
War I and with the American Red Cross in France 
following World War II, has been awarded the 
Silver Medal of French Recognition by the French 
Government for her ‘“‘devoted and disinterested 
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service in behalf of France.” Miss Howard is at 
present a State Department foreign affairs analyst. 


e ¢ The 1949 Magnificat Medal has been awarded 
by Mundelein College, Chicago, to Mrs. Felix 
Lapeyre, of New Orleans, as the Catholic college 
alumna who has distinguished herself by service to 
God and to society. Mrs. Lapeyre, the mother of 
eight children, is governor of the Louisiana chap- 
ter of the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae and a promoter of Catholic liberal edu- 
cation. Mrs. Henry Mannix, past N.C.C.W. 
president, to whom the medal was awarded last 
year, was a guest at the presentation ceremony. 


¢ ¢ Mrs. Charles T. Miller was presented the third 
annual Regina Matrum Medal of the New Orleans 
Council of Catholic School Cooperative Clubs 
by Most Rev. L. Abel Caillouet, Auxiliary Bishop 
of New Orleans, at the final session of the Coun- 
cil’s annual Parent Forum. Mrs. Miller is the 
mother of seven living children, five of whom are 
in religion, and is also a teacher in her parish 
school. 


¢ ¢ The gold medal of the American Irish His- 
torical Society, presented annually to an outstand- 
ing American of Irish descent, has been awarded 
this year to Anne O’Hare McCormick, staff writer 
of the New York Times, in recognition of her 
eminence in journalism. 


CATHOLIC DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XII expressed his pater- 
nal gratitude for the rich spiritual bouquet and 
devoted message sent His Holiness by the Junior 
Catholic Daughters of America as an Easter gift 
and in commemoration of the Holy Father’s 


sacerdotal jubilee. The radiogram was received 
by Miss Beatrice M. Hoffman, national director 
of the Juniors, from Monsignor Giovanni B. Mon- 
tini, Substitute Vatican Secretary of State. 


THE SODALITY OF OUR LADY 


On World Sodality Day, May 8, spiritual bou- 
quets including more than 1,700,000 Masses and 
over 1,200,000 Holy Communions were presented 
to His Holiness, Pope Pius XII by the Sodalities 
in the United States and Canada. The bouquets 
were inscribed on hand-decorated, uniform-sized 
documents fitted into a display cabinet trimmed 
in gold to commemorate the Holy Father’s golden 
sacerdotal jubilee. 

Advance registrations for the eight Summer 
Schools of Catholic Action, sponsored by the cen- 
tral office of the Sodality of Our Lady, indicate 
that 15,000 students will attend. Sessions will be 
held between June 13 and September 3 in St. 
Louis, Denver, Spokane, San Antonio, Detroit, 
New York, Washington, and Chicago. 
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N.C.C.M. ANNUAL MEETING, 1949 


HE twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men was held in 
Washington, April 23 and 24. 

Emmet A. Blaes, N.C.C.M. president, an- 
nounced that the Holy Father, in response to a 
cablegram of greetings, had replied as follows: 
“Holy Father expresses cordial appreciation 
devoted filial message National Council Catholic 
Men. Cordially imparts officers members coun- 
cil paternal apostolic blessing pledge abiding 
Divine assistance praiseworthy activities. Msgr. 
Montini, S. Secy. State.” 

The business session was opened Saturday morn- 
ing by greetings from Archbishop Robert E. 
Lucey, episcopal chairman of the Lay Organiza- 
tions Department, N.C.W.C., who urged the 
twenty-nine members of N.C.C.M. present to 
call on their respective Bishops to urge the estab- 
lishment of Diocesan Councils of Catholic Men 
where none now exist, or for the further activa- 
tion of those already in existence. 

The Archbishop quoted from a letter he had 
just received from Cardinal Pizzardo, president 
of the World Office of Catholic Action, Rome, 
as follows: “It is certainly important that the 
men’s movement, like the women’s, should take a 
unified national form, in such a way that the 
assembly of Catholic men should appear before the 
country as being a single force, a compact family 
which gathers together all the men, whatever be 
the field of apostolate in which they labor, and to 
whatever organization with religious and social 
purpose they belong... How valuable it would be 
for the Church, if the men devoted to her and 
collaborating with the Hierarchy should not re- 
main isolated, or even confined within the limits 
of their parish or diocese, but by means of a Na- 
tional Center, should be able to coordinate all 
their activities for the common good, and to de- 
fend and promote the highest religious and moral 
interests.” 

Reports from diocesan and national organiza- 
tions were filed by Hugh Kinchley of the Catholic 
Layman’s Association of Georgia; John S. Barn- 
ocky of the Holy Name Union of Trenton; 
Richard E. Hobbs of the Detroit Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Men; Julius C. Rupp of the 
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Gary, Indiana, Deanery Council of the Fort 
Wayne Council of Catholic Men; Stanley Pieza 
of the American Lithuanian Roman Catholic 
Federation; and Daniel E. Morrissey of the Na- 
tional Catholic Laymen’s Retreat Conference. 
Detroit filed a separate report for its Radio Com- 
mittee. 

National chairmen of the four fields of activity 
in the program of the National Council of Cath- 
olic Men, presented reports as follows: James H. 
McCaffrey, Youth & Family Life; John W. Bab- 
cock, Social Action; Stewart Lynch, Radio-Press- 
Screen; Rev. John E. Kelly, national office of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Religious 
Fducation, substituting for Thomas E. Sly, N.C.- 
C.M. secretary, who was unable to attend the 
meeting on account of illness. 

At noon Saturday the entire group was received 
by the Apostolic Delegate at his residence, who 
gave a short talk to the men on the priesthood of 
the laity. 


N.C.C.M. To OBSERVE THE Hoty YEAR 


Diocesan Councils of Catholic Men will be or- 
ganized in the immediate future in the Arch- 
dioceses of New Orleans and St. Louis and in the 
dioceses of Covington, Ky., and Columbus, Ohio, 
Mr. Blaes stated in presenting his annual report. 
He announced that he had been authorized by 
the Executive Committee to appoint a committee 
to plan for N.C.C.M. an appropriate observance 
of the 1950 Holy Year and arrange for an ade- 
quate expression of the loyalty of the laymen of 
our country toward the Holy See. 

He also recommended that N.C.C.M. affiliate 
with the Inter-American Catholic Action organ- 
ization established in 1945 at Santiago, Chile, and 
which recently met in Havana, Cuba. 

ELECTION OF DiRECTORS 

During the closing session Sunday afternoon, 
three vacancies were filled in the Board of Direc- 
tors as follows: Julius C. Rupp of the Fort Wayne 
Diocese, reelected for the Province of Indianapolis 
for a term of three years; Emmet A. Blaes, 
Wichita, reelected for the Province of St. Louis 
for three years; Francis I. Nally, Toledo, elected 
to fill the unexpired term of Robert Weisenberger 
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for the Province of Cincinnati, ending with the 
Annual Meeting of 1951. 


The meeting was concluded with short talks by 
Auxiliary Bishop Allen J. Babcock of Detroit, 
assistant episcopal chairman of N.C.C.M., and 
Archbishop Lucey. 

In addition to those mentioned above, the fol- 
lowing were present: Very Rev. Msgr. Paul F. 
Tanner, assistant general secretary N.C.W.C.; 
Rev. Raymond McGowan, N.C.W.C.; Rev. 
Joseph Anler, St Louis; Walter J. Conaty, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; James B. Laucka and Leonard 
Simutis, American Lithuanian R.C. Federation; 
Albert J. Sattler, Central Verein; Joseph P. Mc- 
Kenna and G. Alfred Peters, the Alhambra; Dr. 
George R. Ellis, Washington, D. C.; John Crean, 
Camden, N. J.; John M. Nolan, Paterson, N. J.; 
Rev. Philip J. Kenney, N.C.W.C.; Alfred Tenny- 
son, Trenton, N. J.; Henry R. Montecino, New 
Orleans; Rev. Lawrence Ernst, Toledo, Ohio; 
Rev. Louis J. Blume, S.M., president of St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, Tex.; Rev. Thomas P. 
Stanton, C.M., Dallas, Tex.; and James S. Mit- 
chell, John G. Bowen and Edward J. Cawley of 
the N.C.C.M. headquarters staff. 


N.C.C.M. DIRECTORS’ MEETING, 1949 
L gerpe'ye beges following the Annual Meet- 


ing of the members of N.C.C.M., a meeting 
of the Board of Directors was held Sunday, 
April 24. Emmet A. Blaes, president, presided. 

At the meeting, a national “Open House Sun- 
day” for Catholic churches, schools and institu- 
tions was proposed. The purpose would be to 
present an opportunity for non-Catholics to visit 
Catholic churches, schools, orphanages, and va- 
rious diocesan institutions, to learn at first hand 
the significance of the altar, Mass vessels and vest- 
ments, confessionals, holy water fonts, baptismals, 
statues, stations and other sacramentals and fix- 
tures. 

The open house would be sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women. As yet, no specific 
day has been set, nor have the details been worked 
out. The National Council of Catholic Women, 
through their Board of Directors, has endorsed 
the plan. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Emmet A. Blaes was reelected president, with 
Stewart Lynch vice-president and James H. Mc- 
Caffrey treasurer, also succeeding themselves. 
Daniel E. Morrissey, representing the National 
Catholic Laymen’s Retreat Conference, was 
elected secretary, succeeding Thomas E. Sly of 
St. Louis. John W. Babcock of Detroit was re- 
elected a member of the Executive Committee, 
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which consists of four officers and one other 
director. 

Ex officio and regular members of the Board 
of Directors in addition to those mentioned above, 
present at the meeting included: Archbishop Ro- 
bert E. Lucey, Bishop Allen J. Babcock, Messrs. 
Albert J. Sattler, Joseph B. Laucka, John M. 
Nolan and Dr. George R. Ellis. 

While in Washington in connection with the 
N.C.C.M. annual meeting, Emmet A. Blaes, na- 
tional president and James S. Mitchell, executive 
secretary, called on President Harry S. Truman 
in the White House executive offices. 

In expressing the felicitations of the N.C.C.M., 
Mr. Blaes assured the president that in his arduous 
duties as chief executive he had the prayers of the 
Catholic men of the United States. Mr. Truman 
welcomed that assurance, observing that he needed 
plenty of prayers nowadays. He expressed his 
interest in the work of the National Council. 





RADIO SCHEDULE—JUNE, 1949 
THE CATHOLIC HOUR 
NBC Network, 6:00-6:30 P. M., 
SUNDAYS 
Rr. Rev. Msor. Francis X. SALLAWAY 
Boston, Mass. 
General Subject: “A Broad Survey of the Field of Law” 
June 5—The Natural Law 
June 12—Positive Law 
June 19—Contradictions in Law 
Rev. John Walde, Oklahoma City 
June 26—Love for God 
Music on the Catholic Hour is presented by out- 
standing church and semniary choirs. 


THE HOUR OF FAITH 
ABC Network, 11:30 A. M.-12:00 Noon, EDST 
SUNDAYS 
Rev. THomas J. O’CoNNELL, C.S.C. 
Washington, D. C. 
General Subject: “To Wear a Halo” 
June 5—Hidden Corners of the Heart 
June 12—Martyrdom of Change 
June 19—Treasured Treason 
June 26—The Pleasure of Pain 
Music on the Hour of Faith is provided by a Male 
Quartet under the direction of Paul Creston. 


FAITH IN OUR TIME 
MBS Network, 10:15-10:30 A. M., EDST 
THURSDAYS 
REv. J. Hicers, S.J. 
General Subject: “Let Christ Reign In Your Family” 
June 2—Displaced Person 
June 9—I Will Establish Peace in Their Home 
June 16—The Power of a Woman 
June 23—The Priestly Office of Fathers 
June 30—Christ is the Head of this House 


EDST 


DANIEFI 


Music on the program is provided by baritone soloist 
and organist. 
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Education in Social Responsibilities 


CONFERENCE on the Christian Social 

Responsibilities was held in Davenport, 

Iowa, on March 21-24, under the sponsor- 
ship of Bishop Ralph Leo Hayes. Co-sponsors 
were the bishops of Iowa and Bishop Joseph H. 
Schlarman of Peoria. 

The program was directed by the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, assisted by members of the Depart- 
ment of Education; the Family Life Bureau; the 
Bureau of Health and Hospital; the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference; the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems and the Catho- 
lic Association for International Peace. 

Bishop Hayes, who was host to the Conference, 
spoke at the opening session. ‘The Church,” he 
said, “is interested in the ever changing picture 
of modern life. The Church does not fear change. 
It fears evil. We do not admit that everything 
old is bad nor that everything new is good, mere- 
ly because it is new. The Church weighs old 
and new alike in the scale of her philosophy and 
faith.” 

“The duty of the Catholic is to know the mind 
of the Church which is the mind of Christ and 
to seek to live according to that mind and to 
interpret it for others.” ‘Pope Pius, the XI,” he 
continued, “has told us that the greatest evil of 
our time is not communism, but ignorance. Com- 
munism is a consequence of ignorance. These 
are not the times for neutrality. The duty of 
the Christian is to share generously, courageously 
in the effort to solve problems of social justice.” 

The Conference sessions were well attended and 
drew capacity crowds. Sessions were scheduled 
at 10:00 a.m.; 2:00 p.m.; 4:30 p.m. and 8:00 
p-m., but these many meetings seemed not to be 
sufficient, particularly for the students of St. Am- 
brose College and Marycrest College, who took it 
upon themselves to arrange another meeting to 
run from 6:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. when the eve- 
ning meetings were scheduled. They arranged 
for speakers—the Rev. R. A. McGowan, Dr. Eliz- 
abeth Morrissy, and Arnold Jander—to be present 
for more questioning and discussion. 

In passing it might be in order to comment on 
the very great interest the students of the two 
colleges referred to manifested in the Conference. 
They were as interested and the best informed 
students it has been my pleasure to meet. I would 
be remiss, indeed, if I did not pay them this trib- 


fig! 


Linna E. Bresette 


ute. The students by their deep interest had 
much to do with making the Conference the 
success that it was. 

The general theme of the meeting was educa- 
tion in Christian social responsibilities and its pur- 
pose, as Bishop Hayes expressed it, “to make 
known the mind of the Church on modern prob- 
lems which clamor for solution,” permeated the 
sessions. 

A variety of subjects, as one reporter phrased 
it, “as wide as shoes and ships and sealing wax and 
cabbages and kings” was brought forward for dis- 
cussion during the four-day Conference. 

The opening day of the Conference featured 
sessions on the Conference theme “Education in 
Social Responsibilities.” The four-day program 
was highlighted by speeches and discussions by 
informed persons in the field of education as 
related to labor-management relations, rural life 
in an industrial environment, social legislation; 
interracial justice; education of rural people; the 
family and preparation for marriage; wages, 
prices and profits; communism; health and hos- 
pitals; and the Spanish speaking migrant workers. 

Emphasis was placed on practical ways and 
means of helping people to live up to their Chris- 
tian responsibilities as individuals and as members 
of voluntary organizations in rural, industrial and 
civic life. Practical applications to current prob- 
lems were discussed and attention paid to tech- 
niques of social education and action. 

Additional interest was focused on the inter- 
racial and the Spanish migrant programs, because 
of the surveys made by the St. Ambrose students, 
one of Coke’s Point, the Mexican Colony, on the 
edge of the City dump, and another survey of the 
Negro district in the interest of better housing 
for them. 

Interested visitors were present from Canada, 
New York, Massachusetts, California, Arizona 
and “from faraway places with strange sounding 
names.” One visitor, Rev. E. J. Mejia, was from 
Bogota, Colombia, South America. Other visitors 
were the 12 German clergymen and laymen, mem- 
bers of a group of German visitors in America 
observing American rural, industrial and religious 
and civic life. 

Over a hundred speakers from all parts of the 
country took part in the 11 general sessions, 13 
round tables and three mass meetings. 
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FOREWORD 


HE immediate problem under 

consideration in the following 
pages is that of developing an ade- 
quate national health program. Inter- 
est in the subject has become quite 
intense and widespread. There has 
been much discussion and much con- 
troversy: but unfortunately there has 
been also much confusion. The con- 
fusion arises in large part from the 
tendency to oversimplify the problems 
involved and to assume that the cost 
of medical care is the only obstacle in 
the way of a great improvement. The 
lack of institutional facilities and pro- 
fessional personnel has been greatly 
underestimated by reason of the em- 
phasis placed on the former. In itself 
the latter is a primary obstacle and 
equally in need of remedy if the 
quality of medical care is not to de- 
teriorate into a mere increase in the 
quantity of patients. A sound na- 
tional program should provide for the 
elimination of both obstacles. 


The controversy revolves in large 
part around the issue of an exclusive 
and compulsory government health 
insurance system versus private and 
voluntary effort supported by govern- 
ment assistance instead of control. 
Many competent authorities fear that 
an exclusive state system under a com- 
pulsory tax will necessarily involve a 
loss of freedom for the voluntary 
health agencies and put an end to pri- 
vate initiative to the ultimate detri- 
ment of the health of the nation. 


There is no controversy or disagree- 
ment concerning the advisability or 
advantage of a prepayment plan to 
meet the cost of medical care. Ac- 
ceptance of such plans is practically 


unanimous. The division of opinion 
concerns the question whether there 
should be an exclusive state monopoly 
or whether there should be a cooperat- 
ing partnership between the govern- 
ment and voluntary health agencies. 
A right approach to the problem de- 
pends not only on a correct analysis 
of the concrete situation but also on 
a correct social philosophy. The rights 
and duties of society, the state and the 
individual must be considered in rela- 
tionship to one another. 


Society is a much broader and more 
comprehensive concept than that of 
the state. Government is indeed a 
necessary agency of society, but it is 
not the only one. There are many 
others. Because man is a social being 
he enters into association with others 
in order to achieve the benefits which 
are comprehended in the category of 
social welfare. These associations of 
a voluntary nature have as legitimate 
a right to exist as the state itself, pro- 
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A Voluntary Approach 


toa 


National Health Program 


The Administrative Board of Bishops, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, at its meeting in April, made its own the accompany- 
ing statement, issued Marck 25, 1949, by the Most Rev. Karl J. 
Alter, Bishop of Toledo, and his joint committees, the signers of 


the document. 


vided they serve the common good. 
The State has a definite responsibility 
to help protect and promote the health 
of the nation inasmuch as the govern- 
ment is charged under the funda- 
mental law with the duty of promot- 
ing the general welfare and inasmuch 
as the government alone has adequate 
resources to implement a comprehen- 
sive program. Voluntary agencies, 
however, have a definite right‘ and re- 
sponsibility to exercise an important 
function in planning as well as in 
executing such a program. It is so- 
cially undesirable to neglect the con- 
tribution of either the one or the other. 


Individualism as a philosophy of life 
has been discredited, not only because 
it has failed in practice, but because it 
stems from a false concept of human 
nature. Man has a two-fold nature, 
both individual and social. His per- 
sonal dignity and sacred rights origi- 
nate in the fact that he is created as 
a distinct, intelligent and responsible 
person, with a destiny of his own. 
His full development as a human being 
can be achieved only in as far as he 
is a member of society and only in as 
far as the obligations of social justice 
and social charity are fully activated. 
Ethical and religious ideals which fur- 
nish the highest motivation in the care 
of the sick as in all social service can 
function more effectively in voluntary 
associations than through the medium 
of the modern secularist state. 


The Bureau of Health and Hospitals 
of the Social Action Department, 
N.C.W.C., the Administrative Board 
of the Catholic Hospital Association, 
and the Directors of Catholic Charities 
have given careful consideration to the 
varied phases of a national health pro- 
gram, and in formulating their con- 
clusions they approach the problem 
not from a negative but from a posi- 
tive viewpoint. They recognize the 
existence of social responsibility but 
at the same time they reject the con- 
cept of an exclusive state responsi- 


bility for the health and well-being of 
the American people. They reafirm 
their conviction that a partnership be- 
tween the state and voluntary associa- 
tions provides the better solution and 
is more consistent with our democratic 
processes. Monopoly means control: 
partnership means freedom. They 
entertain the hope that the following 
statement will throw new light on the 
subject and that a genuine cooperation 
of all parties at interest will produce 
a constructive program adapted to the 
needs of the nation and effective in 
promoting the highest standards of 
health and well-being. 


Me 0OKart J. Arter. 
Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, 
Bishop of Toledo; Episcopal 
Chairman, Bureau of Health 
and Hospitals, Social Action 
Department, National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference 

and 
Chairman, Administrative 
Board of The Catholic Hos- 
pital Association of the 
United States and Canada. 


PREAMBLE 
PDURING the past several years, 


legislative proposals have been in- 
troduced into the Congress calling for 
a compulsory government health in- 
surance system. President Truman, in 
his address on the state of the nation, 
January 4, 1949, for the third time 
requested Congress to enact legislation 
in favor of a compulsory health pro- 
gram for the people of the U.S.A. In 
order to evaluate the proposals it is 
highly important that we make a clear 
and definite distinction between the 
general objective, namely the health 
and physical well-being of the nation 
and the specific legislation which is 
proposed to implement this policy. 
There is a sound and valid distinction 
between a National Health Program 
and the proposed Compulsory Govern- 
ment Health Insurance Law. 
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There is very little difference of 
opinion concerning the main objec- 
tive, namely the need and importance 
of promoting the health of the people 
of this country by prevention and by 
providing adequate care in periods of 
sickness or disability. There is, how- 
ever, a decided difference of opinion 
with regard to the methods that should 
be followed in securing this objective. 
One school of thought places a com- 
prehensive and almost exclusive re- 
sponsibility on the Federal Govern- 
ment and minimizes the function of 
voluntary organizations, such as Hos- 
pital Associations, Medical Associa- 
tions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Medical 
Indemnities, etc. There is another 
school of thought which follows the 
social principle of “subsidiary func- 
tion” and places in consequence chief 
responsibility on voluntary associations 
and private initiative without, how- 
ever, excluding government financial 
support. 


EVALUATION OF NEEDS 


Many competent authorities reject 
the policy of a compulsory govern- 
ment insurance program which sets up 
definite controls (either expressed or 
implied) over hospitals, medical prac- 
titioners, dentists, nurses and the aux- 
iliary services concerned with the prob- 
lems of health and sickness. Health 
care in the legislation proposed be- 
comes practically a government mo- 
nopoly. It is recognized that some 
effort has been made to provide for 
voluntary and private initiative in de- 
termining the program but it reduces 
such efforts to a minor or subordinate 
role. 


On January 16, 1949, an inde- 
pendent and highly competent inves- 
tigating agency, namely the National 
Research Council, stated that com- 
pulsory health insurance is not a major 
factor in the health of a country. 
“The principal factors in health are 
an adequate number of doctors, nurses 
and hospitals; adequate nutrition and 
high living standards.” The report 
continues with the statement: “There 
is a good reason to believe that better 
(health) results might be expected 
from paying careful attention to the 
improvement of living standards, to 
good nutrition, the elimination of eco- 
nomic and social inequalities between 
races, development of medical facili- 
ties, preventative health measures, and 
other factors which directly affect the 
health of the people.” 


Another highly competitive investi- 
gating agency, the Brookings Institu- 
tion, in its report on “The Issue of 
Compulsory Health Insurance,” pub- 
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lished in 1948, includes the following 
in its conclusions: * 


“It is apparent that the United 
States under its voluntary system of 
medical care has made greater progress 
in the application of medical and sani- 
tary science than any other country. 

. . There is every reason to believe 
that these trends will continue un- 
abated under our present system of 
medical care. 


“Compulsory health insurance would 
necessitate a high degree of govern- 
mental regulation and contro! over the 
personnel and the agencies engaged in 
providing medical care. This field of 
regulation and control would be far 
more difficult than any other large 
field previously entered by the govern- 
ment, and past experience with the 
governmental regulations and control 
in the United States causes doubt as 
to whether it encourages initiative and 
development. 


“The experience of the United States 
since 1932 seems to have demonstrated 
the wisdom of these recommendations 
of the majority of the members of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care. It would seem unwise at this 
time to substitute for these develop- 
ments a system of compulsory health 
insurance by national law which 
would have the unfortunate tendency 
to freeze policies and eventually re- 
tard medical progress.” 


UNWARRANTED GOVERNMENT 
MONOPOLY 


It is not so much the principle of 
taxation for health protection which 
is opposed. Rather it is the monopoly 
which would be the inevitable result 
under the government system, and the 
misnomer of calling the tax an insur- 
ance. Insurance, according to ac- 
cepted terminology, implies uniform 
and specific benefits supported by 
standard adequate reserves propor- 
tioned to premiums: definite actuarial 
basis in determining cost of benefits; 
voluntary election of the protection 
offered. The proposed compulsory 
government health insurance system 
has none of these features. 


Opposition is expressed against Sen- 
ate Bill No. 5 because it could not 
fulfill its promises under existing 
shortages of personnel and _institu- 
tional facilities; because it would not 
by adequate action cure these short- 
ages; because it would necessarily 
create a huge bureaucracy to admin- 
ister its complicated regulations; be- 
cause it would impose unequal burdens 


for construction of institutional facili- 
ties on the incomes of people in the 
lower income brackets; because it 
would destroy voluntary agencies 
which have rendered valuable aid to 
their members at low cost; because it 
would of necessity, in the judgment 
of the majority engaged in health 
care, interfere—in spite of protesta- 
tions to the contrary—with the func- 
tional operations of hospitals, medical 
practice and nursing service. This 
result would be inevitable if the pro- 
visions contained in the 84 pages of 
S. 5 were to become operative in de- 
termining the conditions, the quality, 
the quantity, and the personnel of the 
health service. As is evident in sub- 
sequent constructive proposals no op- 
position is voiced to the principle of 
having government assume limited re- 
sponsibility to promote public health, 
but rather opposition is pronounced 
against the unwarranted assumption 
of excessive social functions by the 
state. 


The Bureau of Health and Hos- 
pitals of the Social Action Department 
N.C.W.C. in conjunction with the 
Catholic Hospital Association and the 
Directors of Catholic Charities, after 
prolonged discussion of the many- 
sided problem have reached a consen- 
sus of opinion which may be formu- 
lated in the following statement: 


STATEMENT OF THE CASE 


"THE idea of personal individual re- 

sponsibility for one’s spiritual and 
material welfare is not only a basic 
doctrine of the Church, but it is the 


cornerstone of American life. Many 
thoughtful people feel that we are 
losing our grip on this fundamental 
principle of personal responsibility, 
and submerging the dignity and per- 
sonality of our citizens in a “welfare 
state.” We do not ignore but rather 
emphasize the existence of a concomi- 
tant responsibility of society to create 
such conditions that the individual 
can readily achieve a state of physical 
and material well-being. It is the 
business of society through private 
and voluntary associations as well as 
through public agencies to see to it 
that the necessary means are available 
for the social welfare of the individual. 
It is not, however, the business of the 
state to assume all the functions of 
society, nor to relieve the individual 
of his own responsibility and deprive 
him of his freedom of choice. 


It is most necessary we feel that 
these truths be recognized as the 
strength and fibre of the state. There 
is both an individual and a social re- 
sponsibility. To ignore either phase 
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of this working relationship is fatal to 
the commonweal. The question at 
issue therefore is not the promotion of 
better health care for the nation— 
concerning which there is agreement— 
but rather a determination of the 
methods and policies which conform 
best to sound social principles. Health 
care should be made available to all 
people not only in terms of institu- 
tional facilities and trained personnel, 
but also in terms of reasonable cost to 


the public. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTS PRIVATE 
INITIATIVE 


In accordance with sound social 
doctrine, we invoke the principle of 
subsidiarity. The working man should 
have available adequate health service 
in times of sickness by either public 
or private insurance. We call atten- 
tion to the alternative in the state- 
ment. We submit that a program of 
service by voluntary associations and 
private initiative backed by govern- 
mental financial support is more in 
keeping with this sound social prin- 
ciple than a federal compulsory health 
insurance system. The latter would 
impose a grave additional responsibility 
on the state, “which is now encum- 
bered with all the burdens once borne 
by associations rendered extinct by it 
and in consequence submerged and 
overwhelmed by an infinity of affairs 
and duties.” 

The first and fundamental consider- 
ation in approaching the problem of 
the nation’s health is to determine 
definitely and clearly the shortages 
which now exist in terms of institu- 
tional facilities, personnel and techni- 
cal services required to meet an ade- 
quate standard of health and physical 
well-being. The second consideration 
is to work out a program which will 
eliminate the existing shortages most 
effectively without violating sound so- 
cial principles. Many surveys have 
demonstrated these shortages. Pro- 
ceeding in accordance with this cri- 
terion, and on the responsibility of the 
government report entitled “The Na- 
tion’s Health,” we enumerate the fol- 
lowing shortages: 


1) Shortage of Hospital Beds: The 
Ewing report of September 2, 1948, 
states that the country needs at the 
present time 900,000 more hospital 
beds for the care of acute sickness in 
general hospitals; a large increase is 
also needed to meet the shortage of 
beds in our chronic hospitals which 
serve the mentally afflicted, the tu- 
bercular, orthopedic, and similar cate- 
gories of disabled and afflicted. (See 
pp. 16-38 of report.) 


2) Shortage of Physicians: The 
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Ewing report states that whereas there 
are 190,000 physicians qualified to 
practice medicine at present, the num- 
ber actually required to meet the needs 
of the American people within the im- 
mediate future is 254,000, provided 
the same ratio is maintained for the 
country as a whole which now prevails 
in the top level states. It must be 
remembered, furthermore, that only 
§,600 graduates become available each 
year from our medical schools, where- 
as 4,000 retire from practice, because 
of death, disability or transfer to other 
activities. . . . (See pp. 16-38 Ewing 
Report.) 


3) Shortage of Dentists: The Ew- 
ing Report states that whereas we have 
at present 75,000 dentists, we need 
within the immediate future 95,000 
in order to meet adequate health stand- 
ards for the American people. The 
present ratio is approximately one den- 
tist for every 1,850. Unless the num- 
ber of dentists graduating annually 
from our dental colleges is increased, 
we shall have a worse shortage in the 
years to come. (See pp. 17-42 of 
report. ) 


4) Shortage of Nursing Services: 
The Ewing Report states (p. 17) that 
our present supply of nurses is only 
318,000 for the nation, whereas 443,- 
000 are needed in the immediate fu- 
ture. The American Nurses Associa- 
tion has estimated the current shortage 
of nurses at 42,000. Many more 
thousands will be needed by 1960 to 
staff the many new hospitals and local 
health centers which must be built. 
(See pp. 17-43 of report.) 


5) Shortage of Community or Pub- 
lic Health Centers: The Ewing Report 
stated that the country needs within 
the immediate future 1,900 additional 
local health units. To staff these 
health units and to provide technical 
service for them as well as for hos- 
pitals and doctors and dentists, a very 
large increase in trained personnel is 
required. 

OBSERVATIONS 


1) The proposed legislation known 
as the S. § calls for universal Com- 
pulsory Government Health Insurance 
for the income-earning-groups in the 
United States of America. Except for 
a token increase to the appropriation 
under P. L, 725 and some provision 
for research and education, it depends 
upon the general economic law of 
supply and demand to eliminate the 
deficiencies. It should be pointed out 
that since hospitals and similar agen- 
cies are non-profit institutions, they 
cannot respond to the law of supply 
and demand in the same fashion as 
commercial enterprises. 


A direct attack on the above men- 
tioned shortages is to be preferred to 
the indirect and delayed improvement 
which the proposed legislation has 
adopted as its technique or policy. The 
primary attack made by S. 5 upon 
existing shortages, is that which is 
concerned with the LACK OF PUR- 
CHASING POWER FOR HEALTH 
CARE. 


2) The Bureau of Health and Hos- 
pitals of the Social Action Depart- 
ment, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and the Catholic Hospital 
Association have long recognized this 
problem of shortages and have re- 
peatedly made proposals to remedy the 
deficiencies. We shall take occasion 
later in this statement to outline spe- 
cific measures to improve the situa- 
tion. We recognize that a system of 
prepayment of costs for hospitals, 
medical, dental and nursing care is 
highly desirable and warrants our full 
approbation. We have endorsed the 
program of Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
and other forms of voluntary insur- 
ance. We have advocated an exten- 
sion of benefits as rapidly as condi- 
tions permit. We recognize that so 
far medical benefits are inadequate, 
but we do not admit that they cannot 
be improved and made comprehensive 
for the American people within a rea- 
sonable future, without resorting to 
compulsory government health insur- 
ance. 


3) We wish to point out that in 
addition to the shortages of institu- 
tional facilities and technical services 
there are other factors which militate 
against the health and well-being of 
the nation’s citizens. We call atten- 
tion particularly to the maldistribu- 
tion of services and facilities between 
such states as New York and Missis- 
sippi or Arkansas. New York, for 
example, has 4.8 hospital beds for 
1,000 of the population, whereas Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas have 1.9 and 1.8 
respectively. The same disproportion 
exists in relation to medical, dental 
and nursing service. No compulsory 
Government health insurance pro- 
gram by itself can remedy this difh- 
culty or maldistribution. Other means 
must be made use of to distribute our 
facilities and services more in accord- 
ance with need. 


4) It should not be overlooked fur- 
thermore that the compulsory govern- 
ment health insurance system makes 
only vague and general but no definite 
and concrete provisions for the medi- 
cally indigent who constitute a large 
part of the problem of national well- 
being. No form of insurance predi- 
cated on a wage and income basis will 
take care of the many hundreds of 
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thousands of widows, orphans, disabled 
and dependent aged. Specific provi- 
sions should be made for this group 
who now constitute a heavy burden 
on public and private charity and fre- 
quently because of meagre resources 
receive inadequate care. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


I N order that the moral and social 

principles which underlie the con- 
sideration of a National Health Pro- 
gram may be safeguarded and in order 
that the legitimate autonomy of hos- 
pitals and professional groups may be 
fully preserved, the Bureau of Health 
and Hospitals of the Social Action 
Department, N.C.W.C. in conference 
with the Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion and the Directors of Catholic 
Charities submit the following con- 
structive program as an illustration of 
a sound public policy to promote the 
health and well-being of the people 
of the United States. 


1) Division of Health: 


We recommend that within the Fed- 
eral Security Administration there be 
created a division of health which will 
have authority and responsibility over 
the health service functions and ac- 
tivities here proposed. For the direc- 
tion of this new division of health a 
Federal Health Council shall be es- 
tablished which will determine the 
policies and approve the fundamental 
rules of administration in respect to 
the health appropriation from tax 
funds. This Federal Health Council 
shall be composed of nine members, 
three of whom are to be physicians, 
three hospital administrators (one a 
nurse), and three representatives of 
the public. Candidates for member- 
ship on the Council should be recom- 
mended by their respective groups, 
passed on by the Senate, and appointed 
to the Council by the President of the 
United States. 


We recommend that there be estab- 
lished similar health councils at State 
and local levels, the composition and 
function of which will follow the pat- 
tern of the Federal Health Council. 


We recommend likewise that the 
Federal Security Administrator be the 
Executive Officer of the government 
in the administration of health, with 
a qualified physician as his assistant in 
charge of the Division of Health. 


2) Hospitals: 


We recommend that the Federal 


Government 


A) Increase its grant for hospital 
construction under Public Law 725, 
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from the present amount of $75,000,- 
000 per year to a sum of $200,000,000 
until such time as the need is satisfied. 
An appropriation of 200 millions 
matched by beneficiaries on a sliding 
scale in the ratio of %4—2/5—1/3 
corresponding to the priorities of need 
for construction indicated as (A), 
(B), (C) respectively will provide 
each year for the construction of 
40,000 to 50,000 new hospital beds. 
The total fund available would be 
approximately five hundred million 
dollars ($500,000,000) from all 
sources and at an average cost of 
$12,000 per bed, the above figure of 
40,000 to 50,000 new beds would 
seem to be approximately correct. 


B) Grant a subsidy to help defray 
operating costs in scattered and rural 
areas by means of a sliding scale in 
accordance with the resources of the 
area. The total annual budget for 
operation need not exceed the sum of 
$25,000,000. 


3) Physicians: 


We recommend that the Federal 
Government 


A) Provide assistance to medical 
colleges, by paying up to 50 per cent 
of the salaries of the teaching staff, 
with a ceiling of $10,000 per person 
per year, subject to approval of the 
Federal Council. We suggest a sum 
of 10 million dollars. 


B) Arrange to provide a grant-in- 
aid program for the construction of 
needed facilities and equipment for 
medical schools to care for the addi- 
tional students referred to in (C) be- 
low; the pattern for this grant-in-aid 
program is already established in Pub- 
lic Law 725. For this purpose we 
suggest an appropriation of $50,000,- 
000. 


C) Establish a system of loan 
scholarships to medical students at 
$1,000 per year, repayable within ten 
years after graduation; suggested ap- 
propriation 10 million dollars. An ap- 
propriation of ten million dollars 
($10,000,000) would provide scholar- 
ships for ten thousand (10,000) stu- 
dents at the rate of $1,000 annually 
per student. Since this would be a 
revolving fund, it would in course of 
years operate itself. A condition of 
acceptance of scholarships would be 
the promise to devote five years with 
a federal commission under the Divi- 
sion of Health to render service in 
areas of need. 


D) Grant federal commission with 
‘'a value of $2,500 to physicians under 
the proposed Division of Health in 
order to provide resident service in 


least favored areas or in rural areas 
of scattered population. The number 
of commissions might well be gradu- 
ated in accordance with the average 
ratio of doctors now practicing in the 
twelve most favored states. The ap- 
proximate total budget need not ex- 
ceed the sum of $5,000,000. 


E) An appropriation of twenty-five 
million dollars ($25,000,000) for 
medical research could be distributed 
among the medical colleges in accord- 
ance with their particular facilities 
and under the rules and regulations 
adopted by the Federal Council in the 
Division of Health. 


4) Dentists: 


We suggest the Federal Government 
adopt the same program for dentists 
as for physicians. The total estimated 
appropriation need not exceed the sum 
of $15,000,000 per year. 


5) Nurses: 


We recommend that the Federal 
Government. 


A) Provide assistance for schools of 
nursing in the amount of $250 per year 
for each student to defray part of the 
cost of tuition and maintenance with 
an additional $250 per year to each 
student, to meet personal living costs. 
Under this program, the training 
periods could well be modified. Stu- 
dents participating in this program 
would be obliged to pledge their serv- 
ices for three years under a council 
assignment as outlined in (B) below. 
We suggest the sum of $25,000,000 
per year. 

B) Provide commissions with finan- 
cial support under the Federal Divi- 
sion of Health to nurses in rural areas 
and less favored states. These scholar- 
ship nurses would be attached to com- 
munity health centers or assigned to 
voluntary or government hospitals. 
We suggest that the total appropria- 
tion for this purpose be the sum of 
approximately $10,000,000 per year. 
Obligatory service shall not exceed 
three years. 


6) Additional Professional Personnel: 


We recommend that the Federal 
Government adopt a similar program 
for the preparation of additional pro- 
fessional personnel, including medical 
social workers, nurse anesthetists, tech- 
nicians, dietitians, etc. For this pur- 
pose we suggest an annual appropria- 
tion of $12,500,000. 


7) Practical Nurses: 


We recommend that the Federal 
Government adopt a program suitable 
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for the training of practical nurses. 
We suggest an annual appropriation of 
$12,500,000. 


8) Community Health Centers: 


We recommend that the Federal 
Government assist in the construction 
of community health centers through- 
out the country, to provide, under the 
responsibility of local health councils, 
diagnostic and therapeutic services and 
emergency care. These health centers 
are to be located in rural areas and/or 
areas of special need. We suggest an 
annual appropriation of $25,000,000. 
The pattern is already established in 
Public Law 725. 


9) Financing of Projects: 


We suggest that the Congress enact 
legislation by means of separate bills 
for each specific project mentioned 
above, and appropriate the money 
needed respectively from the general 
funds. The program of financing 
should follow a logical and chronologi- 
cal development to assure that ade- 
quate personnel and facilities will be 
available in order to render the service 
advocated and promised. This pro- 
cedure would make allowance for the 
economic conditions prevailing at a 
given time and would be more equit- 
able with the money coming out of 
regular income taxes, than if the cost 
of construction and subsidies were to 
be assessed against an insurance trust 
fund created by the contributions of 
people in the low income brackets. 


The total budget for the above pur- 
poses would be approximately $450,- 
000,000. A further detailed study of 
the specific needs in each category may 
modify some of the figures mentioned, 
but the total would be less than $500,- 
000,000. This sum constitutes a lirtle 
more than 1 per cent of the total pres- 
ent federal budget and would necessi- 
tate merely a proportionate increase in 
the existing tax rates. 


10) Prepayment of Costs of Sickness: 


A) At the present time there are 
more than thirty-three million people 
in the United States covered by Hos- 
pital Insurance in the Blue Cross and 
a rapidly growing number in the Blue 
Shield for medical or surgical benefits. 
There are approximately 52 million if 
we include all types of hospital insur- 
ance. Another large group of fed- 
eral employes could also be included 
if prohibitions were removed. In order 
to stimulate enrollment in these Vol- 
untary Insurance Systems and to in- 
crease the benefits under Blue Shield 
so as to include full scale medical and 
surgical care given in approved hos- 
pitals, we suggest that the Congress 
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amend the Income Tax Law so as to 
permit a deduction of premiums up to 
$75 for health insurance from the 
net Income Tax of all individuals in 
the lower income brackets, i.e., up to 
$5,000. 


In order to supplement the fed- 
eral budget by reason of the de- 
ductions allowed for voluntary 
insurance up to the sums of $75 
per individual within the lower 
income brackets (namely _ less 
than $5,000), there would be a 
total deduction from the income 
tax budget of approximately one 
and one-half billion dollars. This 
figure is based on the assumption 
that there are 60 million employed 
and that 18 million earn more 
than $5,000 per year and 42 mil- 
lion are earning less than $5,000. 
Amongst the 42 million earning 
less than $5,000 we assume that 
half do not pay any income taxes. 
In consequence there would be 21 
million gainfully employed per- 
sons who would be entitled to a 
$75 deduction from their income 
taxes. In this order the total loss 
to the government would be 1!4 


billion dollars. 


If we add the reduced income 
tax receipts of 11% billion to the 
$650,000,000 additional appropri- 
ation for health services, we have 
a little more than a sum of two 
billion dollars to be provided by 
the government by way of new 
taxation. ... cf. p. 17 for addi- 
tion to budget. 


By contrast the imposed com- 
pulsory insurance law would im- 
pose a new burden of approxi- 
mately six billion dollars tax on 
wage earners. 


B) We recommend that the Con- 
gress extend the benefits under the 
Social Security Law so as to include 
disability due to sickness in the same 
category as unemployment. 


While the medical benefits that pro- 
vide 2/3 of the workers income for 
18 to 26 weeks may be sufficient to 
tide them over the ordinary illness, it 
is apparent that any program that does 
not take care of catastrophic illness 
will fail to meet the needs of the ordi- 
nary wage earner. From the very 
beginning of the Social Security Pro- 
gram the Directors of Catholic Chari- 
ties have held that Social Insurance 
should be the foundation of a health 
program. They have not thought 
about social security benefits as a 
means of providing every individual 
with complete protection against the 
hazards of life. They have assumed 


that the worker could not depend en- 
tirely on social insurance benefits, but 
that he was capable of thinking and 
doing some planning on his own. 


C) We recommend that in addition 
to existing health services rendered by 
the Federal, State and Local Govern- 
ments that the Congress authorize and 
appropriate the sum of $200,000,000 
to assist the states in providing health 
care for the group in the lowest in- 
come brackets and for those without 
any income, technically classed as 
medically indigent. The federal funds 
should be apportioned among the 
states according to a sliding scale in 
accordance with the respective needs 
of each area and made available for the 
purchase of Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
and other forms of voluntary health 
care. It is recommended that each 
state health agency, subject to the 
approval of the Federal Health Coun- 
cil, establish a program to purchase 
service on a basis of payment of costs 
for hospital service and on a fixed fee 
basis for medical and surgical service. 
For the purpose of this section the 
term “medically indigent” shall in- 
clude all persons living in any state 
if certified as such by a state approved 
charitable agency public or private. 
No further means test will be applied 
in any form by the state health agency. 


D) We recommend furthermore, in 
order to meet the widely virying prob- 
lems of the respective states and con- 
form to the existing facilities of each 
area of the country, that there be au- 
thorized and appropriated by the Con- 
gress the sum of $10,000,000 to assist 
the individual states to make available 
at their own option a system of pre- 
payment of costs of hospital, medical 
and surgical care for their respective 
areas but under the following condi- 
tions: 


1. The federal grant-in-aid shall be 
distributed on a sliding scale and on a 
state matching basis in accordance 
with the pattern established in Public 
Law 725; 


2. The individual states desiring to 
avail themselves of the federal grant 
for this purpose shall establish a state 
health insurance agency with a Coun- 
cil appointed by the Governor to de- 
termine the policies and approve the 
regulations as set forth previously for 
pe composition of the Federal Coun- 
cil; 

3. The State Health Agency shall 
be authorized to purchase health pro- 
tection through Blue Cross, Blue Shield 
or other voluntary agencies or to es- 
tablish its own health insurance sys- 
tem if it is found necessary to make 
readily available adequate health pro- 
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tection to its population. The cover- 
age provided shall include hospital 
service and also medical and surgical 
care within the hospital; 


4. The insurance premiums should 
be graduated according to the cover- 
age described in the policy, adequate to 
establish necessary reserves and sufhi- 
cient to insure the benefits promised 
as well as to provide security of the 
operation as a self-sustaining program 
according to actuarial principles; 


§. The insurance plan should pro- 
vide a fixed fee schedule of payments 
for medical and surgical care within a 
hospital and payments to the hospital 
by contract for the cost of service on 
a per diem basis. 


6. The state health insurance plan 
should be made available at county or 
local health agencies to any resident 
of the state at his own option and on 
payment of the established premium. 
Thus under localized sponsorship and 


administration adequate health care by 
prepayment of cost on an insurance 
basis could be obtained by all residents 
of a state. At the same time there 
would be developed a strong incentive 
to utilize the voluntary systems and 
extend this coverage. 


CONCLUSION 


E call attention to the fact that 

compulsory government INSUR- 
ANCE programs would by necessity 
destroy existing Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield and many mutual welfare sys- 
tems as well as all fraternal and com- 
mercial health insurance systems. The 
proposed legislation of S. 5 presents a 
highly complicated system of direct- 
ing, regulating and controlling health 
services which in the judgment of hos- 
pital authorities and medical men 
would be practically unmanageable 
and which would so increase demands 
on existing facilities and personnel 


that the very weight of the premature 
demand would necessarily cause a de- 
terioration of the quality of the serv- 
ices rendered. 


It is our fervent hope and purpose 
by means of the system proposed in 
this Statement to assure each citizen 
and the members of his family that 
they will enjoy under God’s Provi- 
dence the best possible medical czre. 


Bureau of Health and Hospitals 
The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference 
THE Rev. D. A. McGowan, 
Director 


The National Conference of 
Catholic Charities 
Rr. Rev. Mscr. JOHN O’GRapy, 
Secretary 


The Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion 
Rt. Rev. Mscr. Georce Lewis 
SMITH, President. 








CALENDAR OF SCHEDULED CATHOLIC MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


June, 1949 


9-Sept. 1—GRAILVILLE SCHOOL OF APOSTOLATE—series of courses on various subjects—Loveland, Ohio. 
11-18—INstiTuTEs ON INDUsTRY AND SociaL AcTion—Washington, D. C. 


13-Sept. 3—-SUMMER ScHOOLS oF CATHOLIC AcTION—-series of lectures in St. Louis, Denver, Spokane, San 
Antonio, Detroit, New York, Washington, Chicago. 


15-17—CatHo.ic Press AssociaATION-—39th annual convention, Denver, Colo. 
15-18—CaTHOLIc THEATER CONFERENCE—national convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 


27-29—FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE—30th annual meeting, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


July, 1949 


29-31—CATHOLIC BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION—annual convention, Netre Dame, Ind. 


August, 1949 


9-10—CATHOLIc TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION OF AMERICA—77th annual convention, Philadelphia, Pa. 
22-26—LiturcicaL WEEK—annual meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 


24-28 —INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNAE—18th convention, Chicago, Ill. 


September, 1949 


17-18 —CoNFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DoctriINE—regional congress, Madison, Wis. 


26-27—CATHOLIC CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL PRoBLEMS—regional meeting, Portland, Oreg. 


October, 1949 


1-4—-CONFRATFRNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE—fegional congress, Spokane, Wash. 
2-4—NaTIONAL CouNCIL oF CATHOLIC WomMEN—Southwest regional conference, San Antonio, Tex. 
8-10—-CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DoctRINE—regional congress, Providence, R. I. 
18-20—-CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DoctrINE—regional congress, Houston, Tex. 
21-23—-CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DoctrINE—regional congress, Alexandria, La. 


25-27—-CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DoctrINE—regional congress, Erie, Pa. 


November, 1949 


4-9—CaTHOoLic Rurat Lire CoNFERENCE—annual convention, Columbus, Ohio (Revised date). 











